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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1900. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


New and Standard Text-Books 
SCHOOLS 


TARR and McCMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 
By RALPH S. TARR and FRANK McMURRY 
Cornell University Teachers’ College, 

I. HOME GEOGRAPHY and THE EARTH AS A WHOLE 
Il, NORTH AMERICA. 75 cts. wet. lil. EUROPE and the OTHER CONTINENTS. 


“The best geography I have ever seen.”—Supt. H. J. WicuTmay. 


VOL. LXXI—NO. 1836. PRICE 10 CENTS 








FOR ELEMENTARY 





Columbia University 


60 cents ne/ 
Ready shorth 


CHILD LIFE READERS 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
Formerly Supervisor of Schools, Brockton, Mass. 
I. CHILD LIFE. A First Reader. 
Il. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE. 
A Second Reader. 
Ill. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS. 
A Third Reader. 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE. 
A Fourth Reader. 40 cents 
THE CHILD LIFE PRIIMER. In press. 


A SHORT HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
For School Use 
By EDWARD CHANNING 
Professor of History, Harvard University 
Half leather. 


With Maps, Illustrations, Tables of Dates, Marginal 
Analysis, Apparatus of (Questions, Suggestions to 
Teachers, the Constitution of the Uniced States. 


25 cents 


35 cents 


Iizmo. 90 cents je/. 


36 cents 


* A real working text-book for the pupil, with specific references for out 


Interesting themes that appeal to every child, carefully, evenly graded, 
preparing the mind for further advances to geography and literature. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ADAMS 





EUROPEAN HISTORY: 


An OuTLINE or Its DeveLopmMeNT. By GEORGE 
Burton Apams, Professor of History, Yale Univer- 
sity. Cr. 8vo. Halfleather. $1.40 net 


‘“*[ have taken great pleasure in examining Professor Adams's * European 
History.’ Teachers and students are certainly greatly indebted to him for 
this very suggestive volume which presents the onward movement of history 
in such a satisfactory maaner.’’—Prof. J. A. James, Northwestern University. 








side reading, and a profusion of maps and illustrations that are unique, inte 
resting, and valuable.’’—Journal of Education 


COMAN and KENDALL 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
For Hicu Scuoots. By Miss KATHERINE ComMAN 
and Miss E. K. Kenna, Wellesley College, 
Cr. 8vo. Half leather. $1.25 n</ 


“It is in my judgment by far the best history of England that has yet been 
published. The other books in the field are either too meagre or too ad 
vanced. This book is just what has long beer needed and ought to be largely 
introduced.’’— Professor Ricuarp Hupson, University of Michigan, Ann Ar 
bor, Mich. 


Those familiar with Prof, ADAMS'S European History as a whole will welcome the announcement of a new 
edition of the portions dealing with the medieval and modern periods, under the title: 


Medizval and Modern History 


AN OUTLINE OF ITs DEVELOPMENT. 


By GEORGE B. ADAMS. 


1z2mo. Cloth. $1.10 net, Fust ready. 


CHANNING 
STUDENTS’ HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Harvard University, 
8vo. Halfleather. $1.40 ne¢ 


“Decidedly the best one-volume American history yet published. It is 
full of suggestions for both teachers and pupils. Everything is done to 
stimulate and aid a more thorough investigation by the student. The author 
displays a judicial and impartial spirit in relation to all controverted ques- 
tions.”"—Prof. A. A. Freeman, in American Historical R view 





BOTSFORD 
HISTORY OF GREECE 


By Georce Wits Botsrorp, Harvard University. 
8vo. Half leather. $1.10 ae/ 


“T have examined with unusual care Botsford’s History of (ireece. and 
find it admirable in quality, in subject matter, and in style. The maps are 
excellent and the illustrations add greatly to the beauty and value of the 
book. Asa text book on Greek History for High Schools | have not seen it» 
equal."’—Principal O. D. Rontnsos, High School, Albany, N. ¥ 





Send for our new Fall list including announcements of educational and other publications by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The N ation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter. ] 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


EpIroriaL ARTICLES: 


The Independent Voter 

Ship Subsidies 

The Growth of Machine 

The Coal Famine 

On Translating the ‘Arablan Nights.’—Il.... 


SpPEcTAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
The International Congress of Mathematicians 186 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
A Leader of the Unwilling 
A Farmer-Preacher 
Not in France Only 
Palestine Exploration 189 
The Literary Taste of Pupils and Their Vo- 
ecabulary 189 


Boor REVIEWS: 


Recent Poetry 

Studies in John the Scot 

On the Theory and Practice of Art- Mnamel- 
ling upon Metals 196 

The English Income Tax 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Some Colonial Mansions wee 

A Study of the Greek Poan..........+06+ so 


Books OF THE WEEK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription eaptres is on the 
Address-label of each paper, the change of which 
bo a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion; 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $20 each inserlion; with choice of 
page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


spect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS, 


Time 
4 insertions 
8 “ 


18 
26 
89 
52 


AMOUNT 
a 44 within a year 
Ll 


500 “ 
750 se 
1,000 “* 
1,500 sad 
2,000 “ 
The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
tn it ae long as advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 

London agent for advertisements, Geurge M. 8. 
Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 
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Educational. 


Connecticut, Hartford County, Berlin. : 

ORTHINGTON SCHOOL for Girls. 

—Preparatory, Classical, Literary Departments. 
Fourth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1900. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, ‘100 Washington Street. 
'HICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF 
Law. Law Department Lake Forest University. 
Both day and evening courses with complete curricu- 
lum ineach. Lai aculty, Prepares for admission to 
the bar in ail the States. Address the Secretarv, ELMER 
E. BARRETT, LL.B. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_¢ School for Girle—38th year will beste September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lrresvrg, Principal 
Miss E. D. HunTL LEY, Associate Principal. 














MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
S7: TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. R. CARTER, 





MASssaCHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S Home School 
for Young’ Ladies. Reopens September 20, 1900. 





Massacuusetts, Bos 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 

SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park, Suburb of Boston. 


fT OME SCHOVL FOR SIX GIRLS. 


(4th Year.) Mrs. SAMUEL A. Foster, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
UMMERACADEM Y. PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. (Harvard). 





NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College 
preparation. Miss M. W. Metcoa.r, Principal. 





New York, Utica. 
y 4 ‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. very advan- 
e of thorough work for girls not intending to go to 
ollege. Careful training to secure speaking knowledge 
of French and German. Good music, both for those 
who take capenee and those who do not, a special feature 
of the school. buildin . lighted on all four sides. 
Skylighted ae ew and ually equipped gymnasium, 
Basketball field and tennis court on school grounds, 
Open soumiey and golf links within 15 minutes of the 
schoo 
Heads Lovis# SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
Epira RockwELiL Hatt, 
For year’ »ook and particulars, address Sec’ y of school. 


Onto, Oxford. 

TAMI UNIVERSITY. 

The 77th year opens September 12. A wide range 
of studies, a instruction, free tuition, Christian 
influence. Military department under an officer of the 
U.S. regular army. Address 

President Davin 8. TAPPAN. 





OrgGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A School 
Girls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin 
PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, Successors to Mrs. Comeays and 
MIss BELL. BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Course of study arranged to fit pupils for college exami- 
nations without further preparation. For circulars, ad- 
dress Miss C. 8. JonEs. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
TEVENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ 82d year begins = yr iiese- -preparatory, 
boarding and day school, Mrs. J. F, Dripps, Principal, 
at home 9-11 A. - daily, 211-221 W. Chelten Ave. 











PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Wyncote 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School.—About 16 girle inthehome, College 
preparation, 19th year pens. 7° 
ANNIE HBAcooK, | Lipa R. LeMarsrae, Principals. 
A Sou TH CanoLina, Charleston. a 
WE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL,—A se- 
lect private school for boys. Established 1882. 
Beautifully located on Ashley River, Mild winter cli- 
mate for delicate sons. College preparation and care- 
tal supervision. Epwarp F, MAYBaRBr, M.A,,Prine ipal. 
Vinorta, ** Comenius Grove,” Vareo P.O., Louisa Co. 
7 4%. GROSZMANN SCHOOL FOR 
Exceptional Children. Expert educational home 
treatment. Limited number eecee ddress Maxt- 
MILIAN P, E, Groszmann, Pd.D. rector. 
Franor, Paris. 
TUDY-HOME for YOUNG LADIES. 
~French the household language. Resident gov- 
erness. Professor in diction. 
Mrs. and the Misses Fzrais. 
For circular and terms, address 97 Boulevard Arago, 








Educational. 


WOODBERRY FOREST 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Piedmon _—— of Virginia, 84 miles from 
Washington: 8 miles from Richmond. Equable 
climate. Situation unsurpassed. 


BEST EQUIPPED PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 


a > firm, but based on honor system. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. CARTER WALKER, Headmaster, Orange, Va. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, 
scholarships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, 
and other particulars, address THE WARDEN, 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLEGE 
“Trafalgar Castle,’ Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor- General, 
** Undoubtedly the best of its kind in Canada.” Pro- 
nounced by interested parents, ‘An almost ideal home”’ 
for the education of their daughters. Send for calendar 
to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D, Principal. 


Seneca Falls, New York. 
MRS. SANFORD’S SCHOOL for boys under 
thirteen years of age opens October 1. Num- 
ber limited to twenty. Model home life. 
BOYS THOROUGHLY TAUGHF to enter the 
best preparatory schools without conditions. 
Highest references. Circulars on application. 
MRs. LEONARD G. SANFORD. 


MISS BALDWIN’ 2 “SCHOOL FOR | GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpwin, Princtpal. Within nine 
yn more than one hundred — ave entered Bryn 

awr College from this schoo!i. Diplomas given in both 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 


For Thirty Boys. 
NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Boys received younger than usual. The 38th year be- 

gins pod aN 900. 
SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Superintendent. 
GEO. ci MoANDREW, M.A. (Yale), Head Master. 


Michigan Military Academy 


21st year. Prepares for leading Universities. Gradu- 
ates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and 
oo of ae n. New w gymnasium, 50x150 feet. 
Addre Col. ERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich, 




















GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 19th year opens Sept. 26, 1900. 
Prepares for all colleges nes. Must women. Twenty-two 
instructors. Special courses. Mu =, Art, Physical 
ratory, Gymnasium, Household 8c Selence, Accommoda- 
tions unexcelled. nd for catalo; THRODORE L. 
SEWALL,Founder; MAY WRIGH SEWALL, Principal. 


NEW YORK ie ioe “Dwight 





Method’’ 

LAW SCHOOL | York city. {of Instruction. 

LL.B, in two years; LL.M. in ae years. High stand- 
ards. Prepares for bar of all Sta 


Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


LAW SCHOOL OF MERCER UNIVERSITY, 
MACON, GA. 


Full faculty; first-class peesrection, fine winter cll- 
mate. For information, addre 
CLEM. P. STEED, Sec. 


THB HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 45th year, Sept. 12,1900. Gives 
its pupils the beat academic instruc tion, physical culture, 
military walaing, gad careful x ervision of @ home 
school, Visitor: The Rt, Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


~ Rogers Hall School © 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
_Mra. E, P. UNDERHILL, M. A. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


ae RSE 


Miss GIBSON’S PAMILY and DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls. 2087 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa.29th year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27,1900. College Preparatory, 




















Sept. 6, 1900] 


The Nation. 








Sixty-sixth year opens Oct. 1, 


Educational. 
1900. Day Classes with 


New York 3 ‘a 

University 7 “cae too vanes 

La Ss h Evening Classes, sessions 
w ocnoo 


8 to 10 P M, (LL.B after 
three years.) Graduate Classes 
LOPLI SS 
For circulars address 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1548. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 
‘RANCE, PARIS.—Home school for the 
daughters of gentlemen, near Bois de Boulogne. 

$2 rue Michel-Ange. Miles. GOUNIAULT de MARCHANGY. 


Teachers, etc. 


ARVARD COLLEGE, — Preparation 
by experiencedtutor. M. LEN. KINa, A.B. (Har- 

vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 
'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co.. Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 25 King St , Toronto. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 stims’n Bk. L’s Angeles 
420 Parrot Buiiding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.— Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Kents and sells School Property. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Huyssoon & RocKWELL, Mgrs., 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club Libraries with all current Books promptly 
and cheaply. It is our specialty. We deal in no 
thing but ks. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books 
mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 5th Ave., New York. 




















_—- When calling please ask for 
-U A 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for quotations, An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 

23 W. 42p Sr., - - - - NEW YORK. 

(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


~F. W. CHRISTERN- 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
matled on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


For all thoas who visit ‘Paria this year, and Sor all those 
who can only read about tt. 
BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


Written by W. C. MORROW, from Notes by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL, Mlustrated with one hundred and six pen 
drawings by Edouard Cucue!. Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
mental binding, #3.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 
XXIV QUATRAINS FROM OMAR 


By Prof. York Powe. 
SMALL 4TO, ANTIQUE Bps., $1.00. 





M. F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 22dSt.,New York 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Le Roi Des Montagnes 


By Epmonp Axnovut. With a biographical sketch 
and explanatory notes in English by F.C de 
Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of French in 
Harvard University. 297 pages. This is one of 
the most amusing and interesting of this clever 
author's works and of a character widely dif- 
ferent from the preceding numbers of the series. 





Completecatalogue on application. Forsale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


8g1 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L.C. Boname, 258 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully craded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Purt J. (60 cts.) and Part //. (90 
cts.), for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
ITT. ($1.00. irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college 
Part IV., Hand-book of Pronunciation (35 cts.), ta a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high schools and colleges. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied 

no matter on what subject. Write us. e can 

et yon any book ever published. Please state wants. 

yhen in England call and see our 50,000 rare books. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 











READY SEPTEMBER 15th. 


8vo, Cloth, about 270 ges, Profusely Ilus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 


DYNAMO ELECTRIC 
MACHINERY; 


Its Construction, Design, and Operation. 
By SAMUEL SHELDON, A.M., Ph.D 


Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering, P 
technic Institute of Brooklyn 


Assisted by Honarr Maseoy, BS 





DIRECT CURRENT MACHINES. 


CONTENTS. 


Cuaprer I.—Electrical Laws and Facts II 
Magnetic Laws and Facts. III.--Armatures. |\ 
Field Magnets. V.—Operation of Armatures. VI 
Efficiency of Operation. VII.—Constant Potential 


Dynamos. VIII.—Constant Current Dynamos 
IX.—Motors. X.—Series Motors. XI.--Dynamo 
tors, Motor-Generators, and Boosters XII.--Man 


agement of Machines. XIII.—The Design of Ma 


chines. XIV.—Tests 


D. Van Nostrand Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 MURRAY AND 27 WARREN STS. 
NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Send for Our Illustrated Catalogue. 


L. C. PAGE & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass 








AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








one for many years. 


selves. 


I.—THE NATION stands alone in its field. 
culation of any literary and political journal published in this 
country, going to all the principal libraries and reading-rooms, 
and into thousands of families. 


II.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other professional 
men—and in the homes of cultivated people, where the edu- 
cation of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


III.—The School List in THE NATION has been a representative 
It includes cards of most of the promi- 
nent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in 
the paper throughout the year. 


IV.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous 
insertions, of which most of the school advertisers avail them- 


It has the largest cir- 








agency, or directly to 





School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with 
the address in the first line, classification being made by States, 
alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the 
following discounts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 1¢ per ceat. on 8 in- 
sertions, 12 1-2 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 


The ation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ON THE READING OF BOOKS 


A CONVERSATION ON 


“THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX.” 









(J.) 
(2.) 
a truth, 
(3.) 


BOOKSELLER: A book that shall appeal to a reader must possess three qualities. It must (a) interest 
him; it must (6) amuse him, and it must (c) instruct him. 


To interest is to arrest attention by virtue of style of narration and originality of treatment. 
The art of amusing is the art that contrasts apparently dissimilar facts, revealing as a result of the contrast an 


To instruct is to reveal the relations between fact and fact, whether these facts be ideas, things, or persons. 










BOOKBUYER: Where is there such a book? If you have it in your store I will take a dozen copies of it. 








BOOKSELLER: Here it is—“ THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX,” by HENRY HARLAND. 








of the day. 


shelves over.” 


telling.” 


A CRITIC (interrupting): I quite agree with you, Sir. My opinion of it is the opinion of the best critics 
The “New York Tribune” says “it is a book to enjoy and to praise.” 
The London “Speaker ” remarks that Mr. Harland has achieved a triumph. 
The Albany “Argus” thinks it “one of the prettiest love-stories one can find in searching the book 
The Chicago “‘ Times-Herald” speaks of the “freshness and idyllic quality of the manner of the 


The London “Saturday Review” sums it up as being “ wholly delightful.” 















SNUFF-BOX.” 


BOOKSELLER: If I were asked what book should be read at all times, I should say “THE CARDINAL’S 








It is published by 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








Builders of Greater Britain 


A set of Volumes illustrating the growth and expansion of 
the Queen’s Empire, as shown in the Lives of the Sol- 
diers and Governors who have played the chief parts. 


Edited by H. F. Witson, M.A. Each Voi., Crown 8vo, #1.50. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 


England in the Far East. By Huga Epwarp Egerton, M.A., author 
of ‘*A Short History of British Colonial Policy.” With Portrait and 
Maps. Just ready. 


THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES 


With 4 full-page illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


UNCLE JOHN, 
$1.25, 
M.or N. With 4 full-page illustrations. Crown S8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


CONTRABAND ; or, A Losing Hazard. With 4 full-page illustra- 
tions. Crown d5yo, gilt top, $1.25 


*," A descriptive circular giving titles of all volumes published 
will be sent to any address upon application, 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE 
By CHARLES B, SPAHR 


Reprinted, with corrections, from The Outlook (N. Y.). 
8vo, $1.25, 


Crown 










NEW VOLUME (VOL. JV.) 


Encyclopedia Medica: 


A Concise Work of Reference in Medicine and Surgery 
for Practitioners and Students. 


JUST READY 






Produced under the general editorship of CHALMERS WATSON, M.B., 
R.C.P.E, 


In twelve volumes, to be published quarterly. Price, per volume, $6.00) 


net, 

ABDOMEN to Bone. Large 8vo (10 x 614), pp. vi-.579. 
BRACHIAL PLEXus to Digestion, Large 8vo, pp. vi.-56? 
Large 8vo, pp. vi.-545. 

[Just ready 


Volume I., 
Volume IL., 
Volume III., DipntHerta to Foon. 
Volume IV., Foot to Hernia, Large 8vo, pp. vi.-534, 


** 4 prospectus of the work, for which orders can be taken oni) 
Sor the complete set, volumes to be delivered quarterly, as ready, wil: 
be sent to any address upon application to the publishers. 


LONDON TO LADYSIIITH 


Via Pretoria. 
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The Labor-Day speeches of Gov. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Bryan, delivered from the 
same platform, had much in common 
Both orators were for an eight-hour day, 
both for trade unions, both for ‘‘sympa- 
thy’’ between capital and labor. If Roose- 
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ver men nor those who believe 


gold standard. 


Mr. Schurz’s letter to Secretary Gage 


strikes straight at the joint in that gen- | 


In the interest of the 
Republican party, Mr. Gage had pointed 


tleman’s harness. 


| out a loophole left in our monetary leg- 


velt was the more platitudinous and ego- | 


tistic, Bryan was the more partisan and 
inflammatory. The mischief lay not in 


any precise form of words, indeed, but in | 


the latent suggestion, and in the infer- 
ence which the turbulently inclined 
among his hearers will be certain to draw 
from his language. 


references to “government by injunc- 


; event, 


On the surface, his | 


tion,” for example, were unimpeachable. | 
He but stated a legal proposition which | 


has commended itself to some of the 


ablest members of the bar, and which | 


we have not hesitated to approve— 
namely, that the employment of Federal 
judges to do the work which the local 
police power is entirely competent to 
perform, is a disquieting tendency of the 
times. As Mr. Bryan pointed out, the 
Senate voted unanimously for a bill 
aimed at the abuses of ‘‘government by 
injunction.” But when all this is said, 
what, in pure fact, will be the conclusion 
which a hot trade-unionist will draw 
from Mr. Bryan’s words? Why, that he, 
as President, would never interfere, as 
Mr. Cleveland did, to put down labor 
riots. Itis not his words, but his charac- 
ter and attitude, that count in this busi- 
ness, and they distinctly count on the 
side of social disturbance. 





Bryan maintains silence as to the 
policy which he would pursue, if elected, 
regarding certain phases.of the silver 
question. The Herald’s correspondent al 
Lincoln asked him, on August 27, whe- 
ther he would make payment in sil- 
ver on Government bonds that on their 
face call for “coin,” and his only reply 
was, “Say Mr. Bryan declines to be 
interviewed on that subject.”’ The next 
day the same correspondent put various 
other questions as to Bryan’s course 
regarding the silver issue in case of his 
election, and could get no other answer 
than “I will discuss public questions 
in my own way and in my own time.” 
Mr. Bryan is, of course, within the rights 
of a candidate in declining to answer 
questions which he does not feel like 
meeting, but it is a tactical mistake for 
& man who has always prided himself 
upon the frankness and boldness of his 
utterances regarding the financial ques- 
tion, to take refuge in silence. A non- 
committal course will satisfy neither sil- 








islation, of which Mr. Bryan, if chosen 
President, could take advantage to im- 
peril the gold standard. Very well, asks 


Mr. Schurz, why did you leave it? Sim- 
ply as a very ragged remnant of a 


bogey wherewith to frighten the country 
again? Furthermore, Republican 
trol of the finances will not cease, in any 
next March. Is it 
supposed for an instant that McKinley 
and a docile Republican majority in Con- 
gress would fail to cure all defects in the 
Gold-Standard 
in? If they did not, they would not be 
the alarmed saviours of society that they 
Yet if they should say 
now that they will do what they have the 
power to do, it would break down their 
laborious attempt to get up a panic. Sec- 
retary Gage spoke in the guise, not of a 
financier, but of a partisan. 


con- 


before to be 


Law before Bryan came 


profess to be. 


Occasional complaints are made by old- 


' 
in the 


Nation. 


fashioned people of the change in the} 
character of the men who are now elect- | 


ed Senators of the United States 
ator Platt, it is said, is not 
to maintain the standard established 
by such orators as Seward and 
and Wright and Evarts. He has 
made a speech since he took his seat 
in the Senate Chamber, and the 


qualified 


Sen- | 


Marcy | 
not | 


great | 


questions of the day are decided appar- | 


ently without his knowledge or partici- | 


pation. We recommend to such as are 
inclined to make complaints of this na- 
ture the perusal of Senator Depew’s 
speech at the Republican Wiub on Thurs- 
day night. If they do not feel thankfui 
that the State of New York has one Sen 
ator who can hold his peace, they must 


be very ungrateful people. It has been 


reported that the Republican managers | 


have decided to make an incursion into 
the region east of the Bowery, and that 
Senator Depew has been chosen to lead 
the invading force. If he is to employ 
such arguments as he advanced on the 
above occasion, it is certainly well that 
they should be reserved for East-Side au- 
Intelligent people can hardly be 
to listen in to 


diences. 


expected patience 


| assertion that European opinion favors 


the election of Bryan because it would 
mean the ruin of the United States. Four 
Mr. 


years ago, Depew says, 


standard. Now these holders hav: 
their securities and 
finances. But 
commercial competition, they desire 


be 


iOst Interest in 


because they dread ‘our 
we should and 
think that Bryan’s election 
a panic that 
It would be 


impoverished 
would bring 
would clo 
difficult to 


on 


st pil 
il 


tories. prepare 


a worse compound of economic folly ane 
misconception than this 

A newspaper in Moline (lil.) publishes 
a circular, said to have been receives 
from an English life-insurance office 


warning English insurers against taking 


policies in American life companies while 
the standard of value is endangered bys 
the possible election of Bryan. The ci: 
cular is headed, “Certainty Doubt 
It that if 


life companies of America could not, if 


vs 


says Bryan were elected the 


they would, pay their claims in gold 
that 
duced in value one-half or more. 


ant 


each £1,000 policy would be re 
It saye 
also that Bryan lacked only 30,000 votes 
of that he 
(Bryan) considers his chances much bet- 
ter now than they were then. The 


pression sought to be made on the minds 


being elected in 1896, and 


im 


of foreign applicants for life insurance 
is that American companies are unsafe 


by reason of danger to the standard of 


value. Of course, if there is danger t 
Englishmen, there is equal danger t 
Americans. Our companies would not 


make fish of one and flesh of the other 
nor would the law let them do so if they 
wanted to. 


It is safe to say that few, if 


any, Americans are deterred from in- 
suring their lives by any apprehensior 
of Bryan's election. Business be 
dull in life insurance as it in bank- 
ing and other trades, and the Presiden 
tial election may have some relation t« 
it. All Presidential years are bad for 
trade. But any surety company 
make money by insuring the holders of 
American life policies at half of 1 pe: 


may 


is 


coule 


cent. against all the dangers of bimet- 
| allism. 

The Republican managers are 
giad now that there was such a strong 


the | 


protest against Imperialism from Sena 


tors and Representatives of their ow: 
party during the last session of Con 
gress. They find that ardent Imperial 
ists of the Grosvenor type are not ef 
fective orators at Republican meeting 
| in States like Maine, where the Expat 
| sion policy has from the first been re 
garded with much distrust. In fact, the 


European | 


opinion was in favor of McKinley’s elec- | 


tion, for a selfish reason. Millions of 


American securities were held in Europe, 
and the holders did not want their value 
reduced 


by the overthrow of the gold 


Ohio Jingo had hardly begun discharg 
ing his diatribes against ant 
other Anti-Imperialists as “traitors” be 
fore he was notified that the managers 
did not think that they would need 
many of his speeches as they had 
nally scheduled 


Joutwell 


a0> 
origi 


On the other hand, the 
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men whose support of republicanism 
counts most in this campaign are Sen- 
ator Hale of Maine, who voted against 
the treaty of peace, and still says that 
he is not an Expansionist and never 
expects to be one; Representative Mc- 
Call of Massachusetts, the Republican 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who led the movement against 
the Porto Rico tariff in the House last 
winter; and Representative Littlefield, 
the new member from Maine, who leaped 
into national prominence by asserting 
his independence of party dictation. 





The disregard of American officers in 
the Philippines for the safety of insur- 
gent prisoners, and the dubious charac- 
ter of the civil governments which have 
been set up under American authority, 
are strikingly illustrated by the case of 
Col. James S. Pettit of the Thirty-first 
United States Volunteer Infantry. While 
in command of the district of Mindanao 
and Jolo, Col. Pettit turned over to one 
Midel, a civil officer under his immediate 
control, one Juan Ramos, a reputed in- 
surgent and agent of Aguinaldo. Once 
in Midel’s hands and beyond the out- 
posts of the United States troops, Ramos 
was promptly shot. For his action in 
the matter Col. Pettit was tried by court- 
martial and acquitted. In disapproving 
the findings, Gen. MacArthur, though re- 
storing Pettit to duty, censured his con- 
duct in strong terms. The accused offi- 
cer admitted that Midel had asked to 
have Ramos turned over to him “for 
punishment,” on the ground that “it was 
necessary to make an example of the first 
offender’; and there was evidence of 
record, although the court apparently did 
not give much weight to it, that the 
transfer of Ramos was made in pursu- 
ance of an agreement between Pettit and 
Midel that he should be killed by the 
latter. Under the circumstances, and 
with knowledge of the shooting of an- 
‘other insurgent leader who had previous- 
ly fallen into Midel’s hands, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur very properly concluded that Col. 
Pettit’s instructions had been issued 
“carelessly and negligently,” and that he 
was guilty of disregard of the ‘“elemen- 
tary rights” guaranteed to his prisoner 
by military law. 

The thirty cities in the United States 
having each a population of 100,000 or 
over show, according to the returns 
published by the Census Bureau, a com- 
bined population of 13,243,515, or about 
one-sixth of the probable total popula- 
tion of the whole country. The figures 
do not, of course, exhibit the actual 
massing of population at many centres, 
since cities like New York, Boston, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha have 
adjacent to them large populations iden. 
tical with them in interests, and sepa- 
rated only by an indistinguishable boun- 
dary line, but which, because of their dis- 
tinct municipal organization, are sepa. 





rately enumerated. Of the thirty cities, 
Omaha alone shows a falling off during 
the decade, and the padding of the re- 
turns from that city in 1890 seems to be 
generally accepted as the correct ex- 
planation. While the rate of growth 
naturally varies much with different lo- 
calities, it has been, on the whole, well 
sustained. It must be remembered, in 
this connection, that the growth of pop- 
ulation since 1890 has been somewhat 
different from that during the decade 
1880-1890. Since 1890 the country has not 
been swept by strong currents carrying 
large masses of population this way and 
that, and affecting directly the local con- 
ditions of increase. Immigration, too, 
has been much more strictly guarded, 
and the lowest classes of Europeans, 
who once flocked to us in droves, have 
largely ceased to come. Apparently, 
therefore, our growth in numbers, when 
the statistics are available for an analy- 
sis of it, ought to be found to have been 
of an encouragingly healthy sort. There 
seems to be no reason to think that the 
rate of increase in the cities will hold 
true also of the country, although the 
smaller cities and towns will very prob- 
ably show relatively large gains. 





What effect the increase of population, 
as shown by the twelfth census, is to 
have upon the size of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will doubtless continue to 
be a fruitful subject for speculation un- 
til Congress itself settles the question. 
It seems to be generally assumed that 
the number of Representatives will be 
increased, as has been the case at each 
apportionment save that under the cen- 
sus of 1840, when the membership was 
reduced from 240 to 228. It did not reach 
the former figure again until 1860, when 
the number was 243. The next increase 
was large, to 293, followed by 325 in 1880, 
and 356 in 1890. The fixing of the ratio, 
and, consequently, of the number of Rep- 
resentatives, is, of course, an arbitrary 
arrangement, the only restraint upon 
Congress being the Constitutional re- 
quirement that each State shall have at 
least one Representative, and the accept- 
ed precedent that the existing represen- 
tation of a State is not to be reduced. 
Just how many Representatives any State 
will be entitled to, whether under the 
present ratio or some other, cannot be 
figured out until the full statistics of 
population are available, which will not 
be until some months hence, It is ap- 
parent, however, that any considerable 
increase will seriously crowd the present 
hall of the House at Washington. So 
long as every member must have a desk 
and an armchair, the physical difficulties 
of properly seating the members must 
soon reach a climax. Resort to the cus- 
tom of the House of Commons, where 
benches only are provided for members, 
would relieve the difficulty, and do away 
with the indefensible practice of using 
the desks in the hall of the House as 





places, not for attending to the business 
before the House, but for writing letters, 
preparing speeches, and reading news- 
papers. Compared with European bodies, 
the House of Representatives is not im- 
moderately large, but if further increase 
is thought advisable, a better plan than 
the present for the accommodation of 
the members ought by all means to be 
devised. 





Although the frequent insurrections in 
South America have accustomed us to 
thinking of that part of the world as 
engaged in chronic war, the reported ac- 
tion of Chili in establishing compulsory 
military service bodes ill for future 
peace. The inciting occasion, no doubt, 
is the determination of Chili to retain 
permanently the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, which have been occupied by Chili 
since the close of the war with Peru, in 
1883. That the action of Chili will op- 
erate to force similar action by neigh- 
boring States is evident. Peru has al- 
ready revived a compulsory military ser- 
vice law dating from the war between 
that country and Chili, and the newspa- 
pers of Bolivia, Argentina, and other 
countries are earnestly discussing the 
matter. Chilian papers seek to justify 
the measure on economical grounds, the 
pay of the soldiers under the new re- 
quirement being only $8 a month, as 
against $25 a month now. As El Pais, a 
Buenos Ayres journal, points out, how- 
ever, the only justification for compul- 
sory military service is extraordinary 
military exigency, and such exigency 
does not exist in Chili at the present 
time. Moreover, Chili itself has nothing 
to gain from the change in the way of 
enhanced military prowess. Other na- 
tions will only follow the same course, 
with the result that South America will 
be in a state of armed peace, with all the 
financial burdens, economic disorders. 
and international dangers which such a 
régime involves. The situation certain- 
ly affords a striking illustration of the 
fatal tendency of militarism to reach be- 
yond countries where its encouragement 
may be given a kind of plausibility, and 
plant itself in regions where its pres- 
ence can be defended only on the most 
shadowy of pretexts. 





Russia is forcing a withdrawal of 
legations and troops from Pekin to 
Tientsin, which would’ not. only 
bring the allies nearer to. their 
base, but leave an opening for the re- 
turn of the fugitive Chinese Government, 
and facilitate the negotiations for a 
settlement. A sense of humor combined 
with good sense has brought about this 
step, for, as we intimated last week, the 
situation at Pekin was becoming ridicu- 
lous, provided there was neither the in- 
tention nor the ability to overrun China 
and hold her in subjection, divided or un- 
divided. All the Powers disclaim such 
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a purpose, and nothing else remained 
but to signify this by evacuating the cap- 
ital, which had been invaded solely in 
order to rescue the Ministers. More- 
over, if Count von Waldersee’s nomi- 
nation as generalissimo was as distasteful 
to Russia as has been represented, it was 
desirable to anticipate his arrival out by 
bringing active hostilities to a close. His 
promenade, which is really the German 
Emperor’s, is therefore in danger of hav- 
ing a jocose termination, whether because 
he will find nothing to do, or because 
his authority can be contested on the 
ground that the conditions in view of 
which his appointment was assented to 
have passed away. 


The semi-agreement between Russia 
and the United States is construed in 
England as a departure from the policy 
of the open door in China, and as a sur- 
render of Mantchuria and North 
China to Russian trade monopoly. 
The contrary belief prevails here. 
Russia had pledged herself in writ- 
ing to the open-door policy in China 
months before the Boxer troubles began. 
The two things were in no way connect- 
ed with each other. The agreement as 
to trade did not depend upon anything 
that the Chinese Government or re- 
bellious Chinese subjects might do. It 
was an understanding primarily between 
ourselves and Russia, but was of such a 
nature that other Powers, desiring to 
trade with China, might do so on equal 
terms, the door being open to all alike. 


Now comes the Boxer disturbance, 
or whatever may have been the 
inspiration of the attack upon the 
embassies at Pekin. Russia, the 
United States, and England are 
equally sufferers from this attack. 
They join to rescue their Ministers. The 


rescue having been effected, and the 
Chinese authorities having fled, Russia 
Says that there is no reason why her 
Minister should remain in a place where 
there is no Government to communicate 
with. She proposes to retire, and re- 
sume negotiations whenever China shall 
have reéstablished an authority with 
which other Governments can deal. No- 
body can find fault with this proceeding 
unless he is accustomed to look at Rus- 
sia through the colored glasses of his 
own jealousy and fears. We are not un- 
der any disability of that kind. 


The London Times says that if some 
of the Powers withdraw from Pekin, 
such action will not affect the duty or 
interests of the others. That is very 
true. No feelings will be hurt on this 
side of the water if England decides 
to remain in Pekin till a stable govern- 
ment is established there, or if other 
Powers remain there with her. Those 
who remain, however, will have to pay 
the bills after the others withdraw. 





There is no danger that England will 
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set up any exclusive trade privileges or 
allow her partners in the joint occupancy 
to do so. So we can rest entirely easy 
on that score. One question of great per- 
plexity will remain to be settled by all 
the Powers, whether their forces remain 
in Pekin or not, and that is whether they 
can ever again put their embassies in 
peril of siege in the Chinese capital, or 
whether they will be compelled to fix 
the residences of their diplomatic agents 
at some point on the seaboard where they 
will be under the protection of their own 
guns. 


British annexation of the Transvaal 
has been a foregone conclusion ever since 
the Boer war broke out; yet it comes now 
as a very cold comfort to the English 
public. What was wanted was a speedier 
and more graceful yielding after the cap- 
ture of Pretoria. Believing themselves 
so extremely unselfish and benevolent, 
Englishmen have wondered that the 
burghers did not more readily perceive 
the noble qualities of their conquerors. 
Both the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony, it is now clear, will have to be 
strongly garrisoned for a long time to 
come. The former country was easily 
conquered, after Paardeberg, but Lord 
Roberts soon found out that to conquer 
is one thing, to pacify quite another. 
Since the proclamation of annexation, 
burghers found with arms in their hands 
are technically rebels, and subject to 
hanging for treason. It is safe to say, 
however, that no English Government 
will hang them. Treason unsuccessful 
is, in this case, no longer treason. Dis- 
appointed as the British public is at the 
failure of the Dutch to fly to the arms of 
their conquerors, it still desires to see 
a policy of conciliation put into effect. 


The full text of Mr. Labouchere’s cor- 
respondence with Montague White only 
confirms the impression gained from the 
dispatches, that Mr. Labouchere’s deal- 
ings with the Transvaal agent were high- 
ly honorable. Some months before war 
was declared, at a time when English 
public sentiment was much inflamed 
against the Boers, Mr. Labouchere coun- 
selled Oom Paul’s people to have pa- 
tience, to accept the commission forced 
upon them by Chamberlain, and to trust 
to time and a skilful presentation of 
their case to do them justice. In con- 
tributing to the discussion of the Trans- 
vaa! franchise certain facts about the 
English naturalization laws, Mr. Labou- 
chere did not commit the slightest im- 
propriety. In short, all his efforts 
looked simply towards the maintenance 
of peace by means of discussion and 
conference. Mr. Chamberlain’s action in 
making any point of these letters was 
singularly naive. It gave Mr. Labouchere 
the chance to figure as an aggrieved per- 
son, and, worse yet, to stir up anew the 
unsavory matter of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dealings with the Transvaal—a chapter 








tae 


of diplomatic history that was sinking 
into kindly oblivion. For Mr. Chamber- 
lain to that the mere cry of 
“treason” would go down with the Eng- 
lish mob was to commit the politician's 
unpardonable sin, of not “knowing his 
public.” 


suppose 


Through the withdrawal of the Bul- 


garian diplomatic agent at Bucharest, 
friction between the Bulgarian prin- 
cipality and the Rumanian kingdom 


reaches the acute stage. The cause of 
the trouble was the maltreatment of Ru- 
manians residents in Bulgaria by the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Committee. 
Persecution and blackmail of various de- 
grees against Rumanians who opposed 
the work of the revolutionists, finally 
culminated in the assassination of a 
prominent Rumanian resident in Sophia. 
Demands for satisfaction and the speedy 
punishment of the assassins were met 
by demands for proof. Evidence that 
Bulgarians high in the official service 
were implicated in the crime greatly ex- 
acerbated Rumanian resentment, and 
provoked the threat of reprisal by the 
general deportation of the Bulgarians in 
Rumania. Bulgarian delays only made 
matters worse, and the final act, which 
is just short of a declaration of war—the 
sundering of diplomatic relations—comes 
from Bulgaria, the country morally the 
aggressor in the dispute. It appears that 
the Bulgarian revolutionists welcome the 
chances of a war, with its possibilities of 
Russian intervention and the annihila- 
tion of Rumania, the buffer state be- 
tween the Russian Slavs and those of 
the Balkan States. It is surprising that 
Abdul Hamid should contemplate the 
situation with apparent serenity. But it 
is possible that the Sublime Porte has 
learned to accept resignedly the minor 
amputations, so long as the Turkish Em- 
pire, as a whole, is not laid on the oper- 
ating table of the Powers—possible, too, 
that the Sultan is assured that the del- 
uge is reserved for his successor. 


Social Democracy has gained few leg- 
islative victories in Germany, but that it 
has profoundly leavened the German 
masses in the great cities was shown in 
the funeral ceremonies of William Lieb- 
knecht three weeks ago. It was to be ex- 
pected thatthe Socialists of many lands 
would be represented at the obsequies 
of the great Socialist leader. The spon- 
taneous interest of all Berlin in the event 
was, however, less expected, and more 
significant. Six thousand persons from 
Liebknecht’s Parliamentary district pre- 
ceded the body to the grave. In all, the 
funeral cortége is said to have numbered 
over 30,000, and the exercises of the day 
passed off in perfect order and with the 
utmost decorum. The solemnity of his 
last offices, though perhaps chiefly a 
tribute to the worth of the man, testifies 
impressively to the growth of his cause 
in the German capital, 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 


Those citizens who do not care to “be- 
long’ to either the Republican or the 
Democratic party are the recipients of 
much attention from the party press. 
This attention generally takes the form 
of abuse. The late Mr. Ingalls of Kan- 
sas discharged his vitriolic wit at the 
Mugwumps, and the Independent voter is 
often compared to the man without a 
country. He is berated for his presump- 
tion in having opinions of his own, for 
contumacy in proclaiming them, and for 
his obstinacy in demanding a chance to 
vote for candidates that represent them. 
The craftier politicians, who do not be- 
lieve in “going duck-shooting with a 
brass band,” have great bouts in ratio- 
cination with imaginary Independents. 
They prove to them that their objects 
are hopelessly unattainable, and that 
they will be most effectively attained by 
the success of this party or of that. They 
commend their sincere patriotism, and 
demonstrate that patriotism consists in 
giving the offices to one gang of politi- 
cians rather than the other. These log- 
ical exercises may not be convincing, 
but they are instructive. They prove at 
least that there is a class of voters who 
are supposed to be reasoning beings. 

Those who maintain that habitual in- 
dependence in voting is not only poli- 
tically wise, but also morally right, are 
not greatly affected by the appeals of 
politicians and their organs. But they 
are not insensible to the criticism of men 
of decent character and respectable in- 
tellect, who ridicule them as “unpracti- 
cal.” These hard-headed men of the 
world are quite willing to concede the 
virtue of their visionary friends; but 
they reason, to put the matter in a con- 
crete form, that either McKinley or 
Bryan will be elected, and that it is, 
therefore, foolish to vote for any one 
else. This reasoning is based on a mis- 
conception of the position of the Inde- 
pendent that is inveterate. The “prac- 
tical” men are so sure that they are right 
as to make it rather hopeless to explain 
to them that they are humiliatingly 
wrong; but there are many people whose 
minds are open to evidence, and who 
may be interested in having the some- 
what mysterious attitude of the Inde, 
pendent voter made clear. It is true that 
he does not stand in need of sympathy. 
He is supposed to suffer from lonesome- 
ness; but while it is a pity that any one 
should be lonesome because of his vir, 
tues, those who are distinguished for the 
independence of their convictions and 
their action are in no more need of sym- 
pathy because they are few in numbers, 
than those who are distinguished for the 
polish of their manners or the thorough- 
ness of their culture. The Independents 
do not feel in need of pity; they even 
have it to spare for those whose concep- 
tion of patriotism leads them to follow 
where newspapers debarred from our 
clubs and libraries lead, and whose idea 








of good citizenship consists in voting for 
the nominees of their bosses. 

There may be times when the Inde- 
pendent voter will think that the party 
in power is likely to endanger the per- 
manent welfare of the country, and when 
he gladly supports the other party be- 
cause he believes that it is a genuine op. 
position. A number of Independent vot. 
ers seem to have made up their minds 
that the present is such a juncture, They 
think that the Democratic politicians are 
sincerely opposed to the Imperial policy 
of the Administration, and that they will 
reverse it if they come into power. In 
view of the fact that no influential and 
responsible Demecrats except Mr. Bryan 
have manifested any such opposition, 
and the fact that Mr. Bryan defends both 
the war and the peace with Spain, and 
of some other facts, the evidence appears 
to us insufficient to support the conclu- 
sion. It is very clear that a great many 
Anti-Imperialists will vote for McKin- 
ley, and their votes will offset those cast 
for Bryan by men of similar convictions. 
Those who vote for Bryan by way of 
protest may thus accomplish nothing. If 
he is electe:., they will find it very diffi- 
cult to make the Democrats believe that 
it was because of their aid, and they 
can hardly expect that Senator Morgan, 
and Senator Tillman, and ex-Gov. Alt- 
geld, and Mr. Croker, and Mr. Hearst 
will admit them into the party councils. 
It seems to be the common expectation 
that Bryan will be badly beaten. The 
unexpected sometimes happens, and we 
venture no prophecies. But if he is bad- 
ly beaten, it will be very difficult to make 
out that the Anti-Imperialist vote is 
large, and it will be inferred that the 
Anti-Imperialist sentiment is weak. 
Had all those who entertain this 
sentiment united in demanding the 
nomination of candidates who really 
represented it, the result might have 
been sufficiently impressive to settle the 
question permanently. It might have 
revealed the existence of so large a body 
of voters determined to maintain the 
principles of free government as would 
have taught conservatism to the leaders 
of both parties. It is not yet too late to 
take such a stand. 


The aim of the Independent voter is to 
secure such a government as will make 
every one feel that legislation is nédt 
bought, that the taxes are just, and that 
no more revenue is exacted than is ne- 
cessary for a simple and economical ad- 
ministration. The aims of the politicians 
are altogether different, and they can 
be restrained from carrying them out 
only by constant vigilance. By means of 
our party system they have got control 
of the Government, and it is necessary 
to our salvation that their power should 
be broken. The functions and the reve- 
nue of the Government must be, sharply 
limited, because these functions are ad- 
ministered and these revenues spent by 
the politicians. If there is any way of 


breaking their power and diminishing 
the influence of party except by means 
of Independent voting, it\has not yet 
been pointed out. Most people concede 
this, but they always think that the pres. 
ent moment is unfavorable for action. 
It may cause financial disturbance, or 
create social discontent, or injure our 
chances of subduing the Filipinos, or of 
securing the trade of China. The poli- 
ticians in power heartily applaud these 
. views, and are ready to promise all sorts 
of reforms whenever the Greek Kalends 
arrive. The Independent voters say, Re- 
form your ways now, or take the conse- 
quences. If the country suffers it will be 
your fault, not ours; and if it chooses 
to tolerate your misconduct, it deserves 
to suffer. When any considerable num- 
ber of citizens take this position, it will 
be the dawn of better days for the Re- 
public. 





SHIP SUBSIDIES. 


The Republican Campaign Text-Book 
for 1900 contains six pages in favor of 
the Ship Subsidy Bill which failed of 
consideration at the last session of Con- 
gress. This was the so-called Grosvenor 
bill, which was a modification of the 
Hanna-Payne bill. It should be observ- 
ed that the Republican national plat- 
form did not endorse any particular bill 
for ship subsidies, and had only a gen- 
eral resolution for “legislation which 
. will enable us to recover our former place 
| among the trade-carrying fleets of the 
world.” It will be remembered that Gen. 
Grosvenor was very angry when he dis- 
covered that a “ringing resolution” in 
favor of ship subsidies, which, he said, 
had been agreed upon beforehand, had 
been omitted from the platform,and that 
the other wishy-washy thing had been 
put in its place. An attempt made by 
Gen. Grosvenor himself to smoke out the 
guilty members of the Platform Commit- 
tee failed. 

It appears, therefore, that in so far as 
the Republican Campaign Text-Book ad- 
vocates a particular subsidy bill it ex- 
ceeds the party platform. The platform, 
for example, speaks of recovering our 
former place “in the trade-carrying fleets 
of the world.” The Grosvenor bill, like 
the Hanna-Payne bill, which preceded 
it, was a measure to assist passenger- 
carrying lines, and especially one line 
which was already old and prosperous, 
and was receiving mail pay equal to near- 
ly 5 per cent. per annum on a capital of 
$10,000,000, without counting its earn- 
ings from other sources, Therefore the 
six pages of the Campaign Text-Book in 
favor of this particular bill are largely 
gratuitous. The action, or rather the 
non-action, of Congress and the careful- 
ness of the platform-makers have left all 
Republicans free to hold and express 
such opinions as they please respecting 
the means to be employed in “restoring 








our merchant marine.” If any member 
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of the party thinks that the merchant 
marine is restoring itself without the 
subsidies provided in the Grosvenor bill, 
and that its restoration will be more per- 
manent if accomplished in the natural 
way than by artificial means, he can 
say so without forfeiting his party stand- 
ing or consideration. It is still an agen 
question in Republican councils, 

The Campaign Text-Book says “there 
are several reasons why we do not own 
and operate ships in our foreign trade,” 
and then it proceeds to enumerate them. 
One of these is that “it costs 25 per cent, 
more to build and operate ships in the 
United States than it does abroad.” The 
assumption that we do not own and op- 
erate ships in our foreign trade is proved 
to be false by the fact that every ship- 
yard in the country is crowded with or- 
ders, that no intending ship-owner can 
get one built under two years’ time, that 
new plants for ship-building are now in 
course of erection, larger than any ex, 
isting ones—in short, that the iron-ship 
building trade is the most prosperous 
branch of the iron industry in the United 
States to-day. 

The assumption is refuted further by 


| the fact that the International Company, 


the Atlantic Transport Company, the Pa- 
cific Mail Company, the Ward Line, and 
others are actually doing from day to 
day, and from week to week, the very 
thing that the Book says they cannot do, 
or cannot do with a profit. The Atlantic 
Transport Company, it is true, had its 
steamships built abroad; but as the sub- 
sidy bill has been framed to grant Amer- 
ican registry to all ships in establish- 
ed 7 either contracted for on Janu- 
ary 1, fg99, or actually engaged in run- 
ning from our ports to foreign ports (if 
a majority of their stock is owned by 
American citizens), the place of conatruc- 
tion is not very important. The subsidy 
for such ships is only one-half as great 
as for those built in the United States, 
but the principle is the same. The At- 
lantic Transport Company, we may re- 
mark, has not’ been much in evidence as 
a seeker after subsidies. It is bringing 
out new ships all the time, and has loan- 
ed one, the best of its line, without 
charge, to do an errand of mercy to sick 
and wounded soldiers in South Africa 
and China, Presumably it is quite able 
to take care of itself without a subven- 
tion from the public taxes, but. per- 
haps it would not refuse any dollars 
that might be flung around by Uncle 
Sam in a moment of maudlin prodigal- 
ity. 

It is not true that “it costs 25 per 
cent. more to build ships in the United 
States than it does abroad.” The lafé 
Mr. John Roach said to a committee of 
Congress which was investigating the 
cost of ship-building materials: 


“If Congress will take off all duties from 
American iron, reducing it to the price of 
foreign iron, then we are prepared to com- 
pete with foreign ship-builders. The labor 
question is misstated. We are prepared to 








meet that claim and to ask no further leg- 
islation on the subject.” 

Before the game committee, Mr. 
Cramp, the great shipbuilder of Phila- 
delphia, and the greatest in America, 
when questioned as to the rate of duty 
on imported materials for shipbuilding, 
said: 

“About 40 per cent., and, ff our ship- 
builders could be relieved from that, they 
could compete successfully with foreign 
builders. The difference in the cost of labor 
would be overcome by the superiority of 
American mechanics.” 

The duties were repealed, and right- 
ly so, but the duties are no longer a 
question of importance, since the price 
of iron has fallen so low in this coun- 
try that we sell it abroad in compe- 
tition with the best English and Ger- 
man makes. The comparative cost of 
shipbuilding here and abroad, therefore, 
is no longer an element to our disad- 
vantage. It is introduced in the Cam- 
paign Text-Book for purposes of decep- 
tion. The entire article is made up of 
deceptions, all of which had been an- 
swered, before the Book itself was pub. 





lished, by Congressman Fitzgerald in his | 


minority report from the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. No- 
body can read that report without 
reaching his conclusion that “the real 
effect of this bill will not be to en- 
courage~the building of ships which 
would not otherwise be built, or to in- 
crease the trade, but to increase the 
profits of the already prosperous lines, 
which, without subsidy, have built, or 
contracted for, the very ships to subsi- 
dize which this bill is framed.” 


THE GROWTH OF MACHINE POWER. 

The primaries of both the Republican 
and the Democratic parties in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn were 
held on August 28. The results clearly 
illustrate that steady growth of machine 
power which is the most striking fea- 
ture of our political development, and 
theg merit attention in this light quite 
as much as for their bearing on persons 
and policies. 

Primaries in this State are now held 
under a law which is designed to give 
every member of a party a “fair show” 
in the choice of candidates. Any voter 
who indicated his party affiliations when 
he registered for the election of last 
November, or who has become of age 
since then and has filed with the proper 
authority a certificate of that fact and 
a declaration of his party preferences, 
can go to the primaries of that party on 
the appointed day and cast his vote. The 
regular inspectors of election supervise 
the process, and frauds at primaries are 
punishable in the same way as at elec- 
tions. 

There is, of course, a considerable ele- 
ment of voters who are so independent 
that they do not feel as though they had 
any right to participate in the primaries 
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of either party. But making a liberal 
allowance for this class, there is no rea- 
son why 90 per cent. who or- 
dinarily support either the Republican 
or the Democratic ticket at 
should not take part in the naming of 
that ticket. Theoretically, the present 
system secures all that could be asked 
When it was adopted, many people were 
hopeful that it would greatly diminish 
the power of “the organization” in each 


of those 


elections 


party. Practically, however, the ma- 
chines find it little harder to have 
their way now than under the 
old régime. There are various rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, a 


large proportion of both Republicans and 
Democrats who are sufficiently partisan 
to warrant their enrolment will not 
qualify by indicating their party affilia- 
tions when they register for an election. 
It is the duty of the registrars to ask 
every intending voter whether he does 
not wish to make such indication of his 
party choice, but a surprisingly large 
number of regular Republicans and reg- 


| ular Democrats will not avail them- 
selves of the privilege. Of those 
who qualify themselves in the fall to 
participate in the primaries to be 


held at the end of the next summer, a 
large proportion forget all about the mat- 
ter before the time comes, or, if they re- 
member, will not take the trouble, on a 
hot afternoon or evening, to go a dozen 
steps out of their way to reach the vot- 
ing place. Another percentage, which 
grows larger eveyy year under the mod- 
ern conditions of city life in hot weather, 
cannot attend a primary because dur- 
ing the dog-days they are away from 


home—in the mountains, on the sea- 
shore, in Europe, everywhere except 
within a short walk of the place where 
the primary is held. This is  par- 
ticularly true of the so-called ‘“bet- 
ter element”’—the men of education, 
means, and ideals as to public life. 
On the other hand, the machine men 


are always on hand. The voters upon 
whom the organization of either party 
depends are not men who take long va- 
cations, or short vacations either, at 
times that will interfere with their work 
for the organization. This is as true of 
the generals and colonels and lieuten- 
ants as of the rank and file. Croker and 
Platt never forget the date of the pri- 
maries, and if they are not in personal 
control of the machinery, they intrust its 
running to men who will not neglect 
anything. The machine always “attends 
strictly to business,” and in politics, as 
in every other relation of life, the pro- 
fessional beats the amateur, nine times 
out of ten. 


A popular uprising can still bring the 
machine to terms, but it seems harder 
to accomplish this every year. The or- 


ganization grows steadily more powerful, 
and the difficulties of building up an ef- 
fective opposition constantly incrgase 
Power more and more concentrates in 
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the hands of the boss. He dispenses not 
only patronage, but money, through his 
relations with the great corporations, his 
control of contracts, and his influence 
over business of various sorts. The man 
who opposes the organization runs the 
risk of losing his office if he holds any, 
will find his name put on the black 
list for the future, may suffer in his 
business. Revolts are yet attempted, and 
once in a while they succeed, like that 
of “Abe” Gruber against Platt in the 
Twenty-first Assembly District of New 
York County. But such revolts become 
increasingly difficult, as has proved the 
case with the rebels against Tammany 
Hall under the lead of John C. Sheehan 
in the Ninth Assembly District of New 
York, and with the opponents of the 
McLaughlin ring in more than one 
Brooklyn district. 

Summed up in a sentence, last week’s 
primaries show that Platt controls al- 
most all the delegates to the Republi: 
ean State Convention from Manhattan, 
as he does from the rest of the State, 
and Croker all those to the Demo- 
cratic Convention from this borough; 
that the supporters of Coler’s nomina- 
tion were beaten by representatives of 
the McLaughlin ring in Brooklyn, and 
that while the delegates elected in that 
borough will vote for Coler at Saratoga 
if they “get orders,” the indications are 
that McLaughlin’s lieutenants who now 
run the Brooklyn machine are in al- 
liance with Croker; in short, that the 
organization in the Republican party can 
nominate Odell without any opposition, 
and that the other organization can put 
up anybody whom it chooses against 
him. Such is popular government in the 
Empire State of the Union at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 


THE COAL FAMINE. 


In popular discussion, the excessive 
rise in the price of English coal has been 
chiefly associated with the rather start- 
ling possibility that the soft-coal pro- 
ducers of the United States may enter 
on an extensive scale the rich consum- 
ing markets of Great Britain. This 
dream, however, is not likely to be real- 
ized in the near future. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the price of English 
coal might go so high as to admit of a 
profit on shipments from Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, after paying railway and ocean 
freights. But any extensive movement 
of the kind would regulate itself. Large 
new supplies in England would check 
the rise in English prices. Simultane- 
ously, a really large export demand 
would raise the American price. Even 
if a margin of profit on the operation ex- 
ists to-day—which is doubtful—it could 


not be sustained in the face of a heavy 
movement. 

To England itself, 
problem is 
in coal, 


a very different 
presented by the rise 
Estimates lately published in 





London reckoned the average export 
price of English coal at 8.98 shillings 
per ton in 1897, at 9.92 shillings in 1898, 
at 10.72 in 1899, and at 15% shillings for 
the first half of 1900. Recent export 
quotations at Newcastle have ranged 
from 16% shillings for the second grade 
to 1914 for the best steam grades. What 
this enormous rise in cost of fuel means 
to English industries may be judged 
from the recent half-yearly reports of the 
railways of that country, the summary 
of which shows an increase of 30 per 
cent. in the cost of coal. On lines with 
an aggregate semi-annual net revenue of 
$73,500,000, this single item of increased 
fuel expenses foots up no less than $2,- 
650,000, and turned an increase in net 
receipts over 1899 into a heavy de 
crease. Three-fourths of the companies 
have had to cut down dividends. What 
is true of the English railways must ob- 
viously be quite as true of the immense 
manufacturing and shipping industries 
of Great Britain. 

Writing in 1865, Prof. W. Stanley Je- 
vons, after examining the ratio of in- 
crease in consumption of English coal 
from 1781 to 1863, and assuming a simi- 
lar future ratio of increase, reached the 
conclusion that “we [the English nation] 
cannot long maintain our present rate of 
increase of consumption; that we can 
never advance to the higher amounts of 
consumption supposed.” “This,” Profes- 
sor Jevons inferred, “only means that the 
check to our progress must become per- 
ceptible within a century from the pres. 
ent time; that the cost of fuel must rise. 
perhaps within a lifetime, to », rate inju- 
rious to our commercial and manufac- 
turing supremacy; and the conclusion is 
inevitable, that our present happy pro- 
gressive condition is a thing of limited 
duration.” 

We have not space to go over the va- 
rious arguments by which Professor Je- 
vons reached this gloomy conclusion. In 
substance, his inferences were based on 
the assumption that a century of English 
coal-mining at the estimated ratio of in- 
crease in the output would exhaust the 
mines to the depth of 4,000 feet. But an 
average depth of 2,000 feet, he reasoned, 
would result in the doubling of the cost 
of the product. Hence, it was inferred, 
the check to English prosperity, based 
as it largely is upon its cheap and abun- 
dant coal, was an early possibility. 

It is a rather curious fact that the pres- 
ent price of English coal nearly fulfils 
Professor Jevons’s prediction; the current 
quotations of sixteen shillings per ton, 
or thereabouts, comparing with nine shil- 
lings for the same grade in 1860. But 
it should also be observed that this entire 
rise has been compassed within three 
years; the average price of 1897, already 
cited, falling below nine shillings. Such 
a movement arouses the same suspicion, 
the same reluctance to rush to conclu- 
sions for the longer future, as were ex- 
cited, for instance, by the rise in iron 








from $11.25 per ton in August, 1898, to 
$25 in November, 1899. Few observers 
of the market looked on the movement 
as meaning anything more than an exces- 
sive upward swing of the pendulum of 
trade prosperity, and, in fact, to-day the 
price is down again to $16.50. Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes was led by the rise of wheat 
in May, 1898, to $1.93 per bushel, into 
some wholesale conclusions of impending 
famine. Yet wheat sold freely about 
seventy-five cents per bushel in the au- 
tumn of 1899, and is not very much 
higher now. The market for coal has 
not been free from similar fluctuations. 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s tables show that the price 
of English export coal advanced from 
an average of 9.8 shillings per ton in 
1872 to 20.9 shillings in the “boom year,” 
1873, and by 1879 was back again to 8% 
shillings. Similarly, from 8.41 shillings 
in 1888, the average mounted to 12.31 in 
1892; yet in 1897, as we have seen, it 
was again selling below nine shillings 
per ton. Manifestly, some other influ- 
ence than exhaustion of the mines has 
been at work on these occasions. 

Professor Jevons’s estimates, based on 
an arbitrary increase in ratio of con- 
sumption, assumed an English output of 
234,700,000 tons in 1891, and of 331,000,- 
000 tons in 1901. Asa matter of fact, the 
actual production of 1891 was forty-five 
million tons below his estimate, and the 
recent returns of the British Govern- 
ment’s statistical bureau show that Great 
Britain’s mines produced in 1899 less 
coal by 111,000,000 tons than were fixed 
for the end of the present decade by 
Professor Jevons. There have been pe- 
riods (such as 1884-1887, and 1892-1893 
inclusive) when Great Britain’s coal con- 
sumption slackened materially. In 1893 
the output barely exceeded that of 1883, 
and was less than in 1881—upsetting, at 
least for that period, the estimates of 
decennial progression. 

Furthermore, current statistics prove 
unmistakably that it is not excessive 
English home consumption, nor yet a 
sudden rise in cost of production, which 
has forced up so strikingly the cost of 
coal. The British Board of Trade reports 
show that export of coal from England, 
during the calendar year 1899, rose 6,- 
500,000 tons over 1898, the Increase be- 
ing common to a dozen foreign countries. 
The increase thus far in 1900 has 
been continuous, though less rapid. 
As compared with 1890—another year of 
trade activity in Europe—the increase in 
last year’s coal exports was thirteen mil- 
lion tons. This is a highly interesting 
factor in the problem, and one with 
which, in its broader economic bearing, 
Professor Jevons was as perplexed to 
deal as a present-day economist could 
be. It is perfectly obvious, however, that 
a real excess in this direction will cor- 
rect itself; for a rise in prices such as 
has lately occurred must, in the end, be 
as prohibitory on export trade as the ex- 
port duty on coal once discussed by Eng- 
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lish economists. It is in these competi- 
tive foreign markets that American ex- 
port coal will eventually find its largest 
opportunities—always subject, however, 
it must be recalled, to continuance of ac- 
tive European demand and relatively 
high prices for coal. 


ON TRANSLATING THE ‘ARABIAN 
NIGHTS.’—II. 


So end the attempts in English. The 
classic rendering of ‘The Nights’ is still to 
come. Meanwhile, two translations are ap- 
pearing in Germany and in France. The 
one, by a certain Max Henning, otherwise 
unknown as an Arabist, is in Reclam’s ex- 
cellent ‘‘Universal-Bibliothek,’’ and is a 
conscientious and laborious piece of work. 
It is as nearly complete as may be, and 
about half of the verses are rendered after 
Lane’s fashion. The prose is of a happy 
simplicity, with a sub-flavor of the Médrchen 
style; but the version generally cannot lay 
claim to literary merit. Very different is 
the French translation. It is by “le Dr. 
J. C. Mardrus” (also unknown as an Arab- 
ist), calls itself ‘‘traduction littérale et com- 
pléte,”’ and is written frankly from a lit- 
erary standpoint. The Arabic scholarship 
of Dr. Mardrus is beneath criticism; his 
version absolutely swarms with the most 
naive blunders, some of which have descend- 
ed from Galland, while others appear to be 
due to a Parisian consciousness guessing 
text from context. But such evident blun- 
ders go only a little way towards exhaust- 
ing the differences between this traduction 
littérale and its original. On almost every 
page there are expansions and “improve- 
ments.’”’ The erotic passages have espe- 
cially excited the genius of Dr. Mardrus. 
While other translators make apology, more 
or less dexterous, for such elements in their 
work, he indefatigably gilds the gold and 
paints the lily till the poor ‘Nights’ them- 
selves grow pallid and dull beside this dis- 
tant descendant. Yet, undoubtedly, there is 
much to praise in his recension—such is, 
perhaps, the politest word which truth wiil 
permit. Except where misled by ignorance 
of Arabic (and Dr. Mardrus seems to have 
strangely combined much knowledge of the 
life of the East with little of its language), 
he has caught and expressed the true Orien- 
tal flavor. When he is literal, there is an 
absoluteness in his literality, a childlike 
plainness of rendering, which touches ge- 
nius. He has evidently had delight in his 
undertaking; and if we could away with his 
extensions, we might take delight in it too. 

In face of this tangled skein of success 
and failure, how stands the case for the fu- 
ture English translator? What is essen- 
tially his problem? What should be his aim? 
What his canon and test? His is no ordinary 
task of translation. He must recreate as 
well as render; ‘The Nights’ in English are 
and must be essentially different in spirit 
and effect from ‘The Nights’ in Arabic. The 
lack of a frank recognition of this is the 
rock on which so many translators have 
split. They have failed to see that there 
are three separate ‘Nights’ as ‘The Nights’ 
have three separate audiences. Matthew 
Arnold pointed out, in his lectures on trans- 
lating Homer, that our test of a translation 
of Homer must be the effect which it pro- 
duces on a modern Grecian—does it work 
upon him in the same way as the original? 


—that our test cannot be the emotions pro- 
duced in Sophocles, say, when he read Ho- 
mer, for we cannot have any idea what those 
emotions were. Only thus and so far can 
there be validity in the canon that a transla- 
tion must produce on the minds of its read- 
ers the same effect that the original does on 
its readers. So for Homer there are two 
audiences, one of the ancient Greeks, now 
passed away and out of our reach, and the 
other of modern Grecians. But in the case 
of ‘The Nights’ the complication is still 
greater. The medieval Arab read them or 
heard them read, and had certain emotions; 
they are read at the present day throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, 
practically the same emotions. That is one 
audience and one emotions. Next, 
they are read by Arabists with certain emo- 
tions, mostly ethnological, sociological, an- 
thropological, but in part, wsthetic. 
That is another audience and another set 
of emotions. The third audience consists of 
all those who read in Western languages 
and in ignorance of the East. They have 
their emotions, which are, again, quite dif- 
ferent. For each of these ‘The 
Nights’ is an essentially different thing, and 
produces an essentially different effect. 
Take as an illustration one phase only, 
the supernatural element. To the native 
reader the whole supernatural apparatus, 
the conception of a second world of Jinn, ly- 
ing parallel to our world and from time to 
time mixing in our life, is real and existent. 
It is a possibility for him at any time that 
a Jinn might rise from his well or melt 
through the wall of his room; that in plough- 
ing he might strike an enchanted hoard, 
with all equipment of magic lamps and rings 
and gardens of jewels; that his horse might 


and produce 


set of 


also, 


audiences 


prove an ensorcelled prince, or his wife a 
ghoul or enchantress. Allah is great, and 
the marvels of his creation who can fathom! 
Thus it comes that the effect upon Oriental 
and Occidental must be different. The true 
parallel, qua effect, to these tales for us is 
to be found in the modern stories of the won- 
ders of science and pseudo-science which 
we owe to the ingenuity of M. Jules Verne 
and his array of followers. Further, what 
is the attitude of the Arabist and the effect 
on him? Again the parallel with Homer 
breaks. The Grecian who reads Homer 
separated from the non-Grecian practically 
by his knowledge of Greek. Every educated 
man has more or less knowledge of the civ- 
ilization, the spirit, the religion, the man- 
ners of the Homeric age. We are its heirs, 
and the line of descent is direct. But with 
things Arabic it is different. The worlds are 
too far apart. The linguistic studies of the 
Arabist which enable him to read ‘The 
Nights’ teach him also, or should teach him, 
to know the world of ‘The Nights,’ a world 
of which the non-Arabist knows simply 
nothing. Thus the Arabist stands apart not 
only by his knowledge of the language, but 
by his acquaintance with a separate and ut- 
terly different civilization. The tendency, 
then, is for ‘The Nights’ to become for him, 
what they became for Lane, a vast store- 
house of information on the manners and 
customs, the spirit and the life, of the Mus- 
lim East. He cannot help himself; he can- 
not read them as the Arab does; he cannot 
read them as the non-Arabist does. To the 
non-Arabist their world is out of space, out 
of time; a land of enchantment whose like 
has never existed, never can exist. Bagdad 


is 








is on no map; Grand Cairo is a dream. As 











the magnificent visions of opium rose to De 
Quincy at the roll of the words, “Consul 
Romanus,"” so to “Commander of the Faith- 
ful’’ the gates of mighty cities unbar, of 
Balsora and Bagdad. In that fine air their 
towers are as real, their bowers are as 
green and fresh, as any that ever gleamed 
in the Tigris stream or bloomed in the gar- 
dens of Damascus. These glorious visions 
are the most real impossibilities that have 
ever been. 

If, then, ‘The Nights’ of an English read- 
er can never be ‘The Nights’ of an Arab, and 
can be ‘The Nights’ of an Arabist only in 
far as holds fast by memories 
childhood, any theory of “the same ef- 
The effect 
and what 
fates of translators 
The work of three 
can stand as literature, Galland, Tor 
Mr. Payne's success has 
been achieved by making ‘The Nights 
into a European fairy-book. The peculiar 
cachet of the East has vanished, and that 
we cannot spare. The secret of Galland and 
Torrens, far enough apart as they stand in 
other respects, is illusion; Burton, in the 
quotation given above, has expressed Gal- 
land's value with admirable precision. Lllusion 
must be the whole aim of the translator; 
Lis governing must be that he 
is rewriting a book of fairy-tales—fairy io 
the widest sense. And his atmosphere must 
be Oriental, effective Oriental, with broad 
sweeps and bright colors. No word or hint 
may come in that sug- 
Here Burton, in a rough- 
and-ready way, and Mr. Payne, in a subtle, 
heve made their Further, 
there not be any at most, 
such few and short as those by which Gal- 
land showed his infallible judgment The 
translation must justify itself by standing 


sO he the 
ot 
fect’’ must fall to the ground. 
be 


have 


other than 
of the 
proves the difference. 
only 


cannot different, 


Wwe seen 


rens, and Payne 


over 


conception 


of phrase or idea 


gests the West. 
worst mistakes. 


may notes, or, 


i no need of such apparatus of commentary. 
And if, by chance, anything be left dim or 
otscure, it will but go to heighten the imag- 
inative effect and give the stuff that dreams 
made of. The reading child that reads, 
and dreams, and wanders in lands of mys- 
tery beyond the mountain Kaf, has no need 
ot learned crutches. And, simply for this, 
rendering of the prose cannot be too 
literal. Here Galland and Torrens part com- 
pany, and we must follow Torrens. As 
the unidiomatic English renderings of Gal- 
land’s French—absurdities and  all—had 
their charm of novelty and quaintness, so 
rightly felt the character and 
giamour that lay in his word-for-word ex- 
periment. 


are 


the 


Torrens 


And his lead, too, we must fol- 
low in the lyric freedom of his renderings 
of the verses. That they must sing them- 
selves, and that they must have the plain 
stamp of easy quotations or light improvisa- 
tions, is more than all the leather and 
prunella of exact form and scholarship. And 
in both prose and verse, how much can be 
given and how much must be changed or 
omitted will be the test of the translator's 
But, above all, there may be no 
beginning to end that tells of 
either transformation or suppression. Few 
things in the often absurd annals of ex- 
purgation have been more absurd than the 
scLolarly care with which the decent Lane 
hase told in his notes what he has done 
in his text. For the chiid, the book 
ruined, and for the rest of us, when we 
read a draped text, we do not care to be 
forced to notice it. Lllusion, in this and 


judgment. 


word from 


is 
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in everything, is the supreme duty of the 
renderer. 

These qualities, then, he must have—the 
unknown who is yet to come: imagination 
and the power of stirring it, the lyric fac- 
ulty, and a judgment to be shown in pru- 
dent veilings without hints “we might an 
we would.” He need have little Arabic, 
but he must know the East; the world of 
letters can ill afford another such mistake 
ag that of Mr. Payne. He must be an art- 
ist in literature, and not a student in lan- 
guage; there has been enough of that. He 
must be ready to give himself, and yet re- 
main in the background; to be a re-creator, 
and be reckoned a mechanical. If Mr. 
Kipling could meet this last condition, he 
could meet the others. There seems better 
hope with him than with any one else. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MATHEMATICIANS. 


THE 


Paris, August, 1900. 


This year, if ever, we have a chance of 
realizing the great number of international 
congresses that are held; for it is said that 
several hundreds are meeting in Paris un- 
der the auspices of the Exhibition. Some of 
these are simply isolated congresses, others 
are members in a series meeting annually 
or at longer intervals, purposely timed so 
as to bring the congress to Paris in the 
year of the Exhibition. From some points 
of view this may have been sound policy, 
but it is obvious that a good deal can be 
said against it. So far as the Mathematical 
Congress, held August 6 to 11, is concerned, 
it certainly tended to diminish the numbers 
of those present, though the extreme heat 
of the preceding three weeks probably had 
much to answer for. 

The exact number cannot be given, as the 
first list of members—the only one obtain- 
able during the week of the Congress—con- 
tains the names of several who had intend- 
ed to be present, but for various reasons 
had not carried out this intention, and omits 
the names of a few who arrived during the 
proceedings. Approximately, there were 225 
full members, accompanied by about 25 mem- 
bers of their families; but, to my own knowl- 
edge, some of the meetings were attend- 
ed by non-members. Naturally France pro- 
vided the largest contingent, which number- 
ed 90; then came Germany with 25; 45 
were evenly distributed among the United 
States, Italy, and Belgium, and 40 among 
Austria, Great Britain, Russia, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, the remainder containing two 
or three representatives from Denmark, 
Holland, Portugal, Rumania, Servia, Spain, 
and South America, and single representa- 
tives from Canada, Greece, Japan, Mexico, 
Norway, and Turkey. The United States 
representatives came from Austin (Texas), 
Berkeley, Bryn Mawr, Cincinnati, South Da- 
kota, Evanston, Haverford, Lehigh, New 
York, Princeton, San Francisco, Vassar, 
and Washington. 

The opening general meeting, held August 
6 in the Palais des Congrés, in the Exhibi- 
tion grounds, was called to order by M. J. 
Tannery at 9:30 A. M. The veteran M. 
Hermite, unable to be present, was named 
Président d'honneur, M. Poincaré being the 
actual President. The different countries 
represented were recognized, as far as possi- 
ble, by the appointment of their best-known 
members as Vice-Presidents (Czuber, Aus- 








tria; Geiser, Switzerland; Gordan, Ger- 
many; Greenhill, England; Lindeléf, Fin- 
land; Lindemann, Germany; Mittag-Leffler, 
Sweden; Moore, United States of America; 
Tikhomandritzky, Russia; Volterra, Italy; 
Zeuthen, Denmark), and Secretaries (Ben- 
dixon, Sweden; Capelli, Italy; Minkowski, 
Switzerland; Ptaszycki, Russia; Whitehead, 
England). Two or three of these were, 
however, not present, but the others took 
their seats on the platform. After a 
few words of welcome from M. Poincaré 
the two addresses of the day, both in 
French, were delivered by M. Cantor (Hei- 
delberg), ‘‘Sur l’historlographie des mathé- 
matiques,” and M. Volterra (Turin), ‘‘Trois 
Analystes italiens: Betti, Brioschi, Casora- 
ti, et trois maniéres d’envisager les ques- 
tions d’analyse. Leur influence.”’ The scope 
of M. Volterra’s address is sufficiently 
shown by the title; it was an interesting 
comparison of the lines of thought of these 
three Italian analysts, very clearly deliver- 
ed. The Italian mathematics of this cen- 
tury has to be taken seriously into ac- 
count as a very important component in 
the development of mathematical thought 
along its present lines; and its influence, 
not only in matters of pure analysis, but 
still more in certain regions of geometry, 
will probably be felt to an even greater ex- 
tent in the coming century. “Every man 
has two countries—the one in which he was 
born, the other Italy,’’ said Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz; and it may be that shortly every 
mathematician will find that, whatever his 
attitude towards other foreign countries, 
he has intellectual affinities with his Ital- 
ian confréres. M. Cantor outlined the de- 
velopment of historiography during the last 
century and a half. It existed, it is true, 
some two thousand years before this, as 
is proved by a fragment that has survived 
from the history of Eudemus of Rhodes; but 
as an ordered science, this period, begin- 
ning with Montucla, practically covers the 
whole. Naturally, M. Cantor dealt only with 
authors no longer living; any attempt to 
go further would have been obviously inap- 
propriate. His view is that, as regards the 
development of mathematics in general, 
there is still something for the historiog- 
rapher to do on lines already laid down; 
there is room for discussion and argument. 
The history of modern mathematics, how- 
ever, beginning with Lagrange, has yet to 
be written; and this cannot be treated in 
the same broad manner. The history of the 
different branches must be written sepa- 
rately, but then the development of the 
ideas that they have in common must be 
traced through these separate histories, and 
presented in a final volume, the ‘Histoire des 
Idées,’ as M. Cantor called it. This is 
the task for the historiographers of the 
future. 

The papers of less general scope prepared 
for the Congress were read in the sectional 
meetings, which were held in the Sorbonne. 
At Ziirich, where only one day was appro- 
priated to this part of the proceedings, the 
various sections sat at the same hours, with 
the result that there was a continual pass- 
ing backward and forward of members anx- 
ious to hear papers in different sections. 
The longer time available in Paris, four 
mornings and three afternoons, made it 
easy to avoid this difficulty, as there were 
never more than two sections sitting at 
any given hour, and often only one. In 
Section I., Arithmetic and Algebra (Presi- 





dent, M. Hilbert, Secretary, M. Cartan), a 
noticeable paper was that of M. Padé, 
“‘Apercu sur les développements récents de 
la théorie des fractions continues’’; papers 
were read also by MM. Hancock, Dickson, 
Stephanos, and others. In Section IL., 
Analysis (MM. Painlevé, Hadamard), the 
most interesting communication was M. 
Mittag-Leffler’s ‘‘Sur fonction analytique et 
expression analytique,’’ which called forth an 
animated discussion between MM. Borel, 
Hadamard, Painlevé, and the author. In 
Section III., Geometry (MM. Darboux, Nie- 
wenglowski), MM. Lovett, Macfarlane, 
Stringham, Amodeo, and others read papers 
of a more or less geometrical bearing. The 
most important papers belonging to Section 


‘IV., Mechanics (MM. Larmor, Levi-Civita), 


namely, those of MM. Hadamard and Volter- 
ra, were read, by permission, at a joint sit- 
ting of Sections V. and VI., as through some 
misunderstanding Section IV. had closed its 
sittings. Section V., Bibliography and His- 
tory (Prince Roland Bonaparte, M. d’Ocagne), 
on account of the unavoidable absence on 
some days of its President, was united with 
Section VI., Instruction and Methods (MM. 
Cantor, Laisant), to the satisfaction of both 
sections, as their subjects were so closely 
allied. 

The meetings of this division were pos- 
sibly the most interesting of all. They were 
opened by a general paper from M. Hilbert 
on the future problems of mathematics, in- 
dicating the lines along which he considers 
that progress may with most certainty be 
assured. While problems are primarily sug- 
gested to us by experience, as in the case 
of the duplication of the cube, etc., yet, as 
the science progresses, it is the logical facul- 
ty of the intellect that imposes them upon 
us, as we see in problems relating to prime 
numbers, etc. A problem is truly solved 
only when the solution can be obtained by 
a finite number of logical processes from 
a finite number of hypotheses furnished by 
the problem itself. It may happen that such 
a solution is impossible; the problem then is 
to demonstrate rigorously this impossibility. 
In many cases the problem reduces to that 
of formulating an adequate system of in- 
dependent and compatible axioms, on which 
the whole subject shall be founded; this is 
notably the case in Arithmetic and Physics. 
M. Fujisawa then gave in English an account 
of the older Japanese mathematics. The 
elucidation of this is specially difficult, as 
s0 much reliance was placed on oral trans- 
mission, with very limited publication. There 
are about two thousand volumes to be tran- 
scribed; in these, valuable work is mixed up 
with that which is trivial and elementary. 
One part of the Japanese teaching was de- 
rived from the Chinese many centuries ago; 
this part is unimportant in itself, and lack- 
ing in rigor, but it is interesting histori- 
cally. The other part shows plainly that 
a special kind of mathematics, now entire- 
ly obsolete, had its origin in Japan, and 
was developed entirely free from external 
influences; the earliest important name is 
that of Seki. The value of the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to the diameter 
was found correctly to 49 places of decimals, 
and a symbol for zero was in use; thus, 
both in content and in expression, this early 
Japanese mathematics had passed beyond the 
purely elementary stage. Other interesting 
papers in Sections V. and VI. were those of 
MM. Padoa, Capelli, and d’Ocagne. 

A considerable part of the Friday morning 
silting was devoted to the discussion of @ 
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resolution in favor of the adoption of a 
special language as the vehicle for scientific 
publications and communications. The ex- 
perience of these international mathematical 
congresses, however, where the four lan- 
guages—English, French, German, and Ital- 
ian—are admissible in any communica- 
tions and discussions, has not predisposed 
the members to desire the substitution of 
any one artificial language for the happily 
limited diversity now allowed; and notwith- 
standing the energetic support the resolu- 
tion received from its advocates, these were 
eusily outvoted. By a certain subtle irony, 
the most forcible arguments against the 
resolution were made by a Russian and an 
Italian, both speaking in French. 

The second of the two general gatherings, 
the formal closing of the Congress, was 
held in the Sorbonne on Saturday morning. 
It was unanimously resolved that the Con- 
gress should accept the invitation it had 
received to assemble for the next time in 
Germany, most probably at Baden-Baden; 
1904 was chosen as the year, the time to 
be either the beginning or the end of the 
summer vacation, as found most convenient 
by those in whose hands the detailed ar- 
rangements will rest. 

The remaining two general addresses of 
the Congress were then delivered. M. Mit- 
tag-Leffler, in his narration, ‘‘Une page de 
la vie de Weierstrass,’”’ dwelt on the rela- 
tions of Weierstrass with some of his con- 
temporaries, those who were concerned in 
the development of the mathematical con- 
ceptions that appealed most strongly to 
him. Extensive extracts from correspon- 
dence were adduced in illustration. The ad- 
dress, being rather lengthy, was of necessity 
somewhat curtailed in the reading, and suf- 
fered thereby in the proportion of its parts; 
hence it did not make so vivid an impres- 
sicn on the whole as its intrinsic interest 
would have warranted. M. Poincaré read 
a brief disquisition, ‘‘Du réle de l’intuition 
et de la logique en mathématiques.’’ His 
rapid and not very energetic enunciation 
made him difficult to follow, and conse- 
quently but few of the audience were able 
fully to appreciate his address. This was 
disappointing, for the opportunity of hear- 
ing one of M. Poincaré’s broad and stimu- 
lating philosophical essays had been looked 
forward to with eagerness. He took no 
other active part in the week’s proceedings, 
confining his Presidential utterances to the 
narrowest possible limits. Some amusement 
was caused by his curt dismissal of the 
Congress; he barely gave himself time to 
gather up the manuscript of his address 
before remarking, “The session is ended and 
the Congress is over.” 

The arrangements were unfortunately 
very imperfect in many respects. There was 
no reception committee charged with at- 
tention to minute details, such as did so 
much to insure the success of the Ziirich 
Congress of 1897, and no central meeting- 
place for members. It was most difficult 
to obtain the necessary information, for 
the responsibility was divided between the 
general secretary of the Congress and the 
firm of Carré & Naud; the secrétariat ap- 
peared at first to have no settled habitation, 
and in fact to exist only intermittently. 
Thus, when the hour announced by the 
management for the first general meeting, 
namely, 2:30 P. M., was changed by the 
Exhibition authorities to nine A. M., no no- 
tification was sent even to members who 
had already paid the membership fee of 
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thirty francs, although in some cases a 
special request had been made for a tele- 
gram to be sent in the event of any change; 
and in consequence of this remissness many, 
both native and foreign, who were actu- 
ally in Paris at the time, were debarred 
from being present. The informal reunion 
at the Café Voltaire, on the evening be- 
fore the opening of the Congress, was not 
known to all members, or the change would 
have been more widely known. The com- 
mittee of management, not unnaturally in 
the circumstances, did not feel able to ex- 
ercise any control over the living arrange- 
ments offered to members; but they made 
an unfortunate choice of the agency they 
recommended for this service. Just before 
the Congress, when exact information was 
certainly easy to obtain, this agency in- 
formed inquirers that it would be impos- 
sible to get a room at any decent hotel 
for less than 15 francs per night; whereas 
it was easy enough to secure a room at 
6 francs, and perfectly possible to ob- 
tain satisfactory pension arrangements at 
from 7 to 10 francs per day, room included. 
There is no doubt that a congress is more 
difficult to organize successfully in a large 
city that offers its own distractions than 
in a comparatively small town; but there 
is all the more need to guard against the 
overlooking of any of the important de- 
tails. It is but fair to add that these de- 
ficiencies were felt most in the opening 
days, and in the secretarial department; 
they did not affect the arrangements for 
social intercourse on definite occasions, 
which were carried out very successfully. 
The distractions of this kind offered to 
the members were a reception at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, held on Tuesday af- 
ternoon at the close of the sectional meet- 
ings for the day, and a soirée given by 
Prince Roland Bonaparte on Saturday eve- 
ning. The members of the scientific con- 
gresses then meeting in Paris received in- 
vitations to this; and, as many well-known 
scientists had consented to exhibit their 
own special apparatus, it was an unusu- 
ally interesting gathering. In addition to 
these, a certain number of tickets to Pres- 
ident Loubet’s féte on Friday afternoon, in 
honor of the Shah of Persia, were distrib- 
uted among members, as the speciai féte 
that had been arranged by the President 
for Thursday evening was given up on ac- 
count of the funeral of King Humbert of 
Italy. 

The final act in the proceedings was a 
very enjoyable banquet at the Salle de 
l’Athénée-Saint-Germain, at noon on the 
day following the formal closing of the 
Congress, when M. Darboux presided; the 
toasts were proposed by MM. Darboux, 
Geiser, J. Tannery, Stephanos, and Vas- 
silief. The Congress was most fortunate 
as regards the weather, which was very 
pleasant throughout the week. The oppres- 
sive heat of July had subsided, and though 
there were occasional heavy showers, yet 
they were neither continuous enough nor 
frequent enough to interfere seriously with 
any plans. 


Correspondence. 
A LEADER OF THE UNWILLING. 


To THE EpiTror OF THE NATION: 


Sin: I have been a regular reader of the 





Nation almost since 1865, when it started, 
and not many weeks in all that time have I 
missed its welcome coming, and so have 
steadily kept myself under the pleasant 
and wholesome discipline of its good and 
worthy teaching. Indeed, in matters poli- 
tical, I have known in the Nation a guide, 
philosopher, and friend that never lowers 
its ideals and standards, that makes no 
bargains with the common and ignoble, and 
is ever strenuous for the things that are 
truly excellent. With such a_ political 
bringing up, it is not strange that I don't 
find it easy to march to any other than the 
Nation's political music, and that its can- 
didates for the Presidency should also (with 
We 
were on opposite sides in 1896, as in that 
campaign I stood by Bryan. But even in 
that lurid contest I did not reading 
the Nation, hot and heavy as were its blows 
against my man and his cause. It was a 
good experience to make the acquaintance 
of one’s oracle in the capacity of an ad- 
versary; I got to know among other things 
how the “other fellow’’ must feel under the 
sting of your adverse criticism. 

Bryan's speech before the Chicago Con- 
vention, and his remarkable efforts in the 
campaign that me to 
the belief that in him there had appeared 
among us a born leader of men, and one 
whom it a gain to the country 
to place well up at the head of affairs. I 
am a believer in the and 
good men, and that they will ultimately 
come to their own in the minds of the 
people. I can't get it out of my head that 
the day will yet when the further 
stages of Bryan's career will convince the 
American public, regardless of party, that 


one exception) always have been mine. 


stop 


followed, converted 


would be 
uses of great 


come 


he is splendid as an orator, sincere and 


noble in purpose, and as brave and strong 


as the best of our public men. To me he 
is a man of clear head, honest heart, and 
strong will, and is, besides, a politician 


more tactful, and 
than any other at present on the political 
stage. 


masterly, triumphant 
Men of Bryan's stamp are not given 
day, they 
do come I am in favor of profiting by their 
services to the fullest extent. Of course 
the Nation will ridicuie this judgment 
the foolish praise of a infatua- 
tion, but can we not at least say that up 
to this time our leader has been more of a 


to a country every and when 


as 
passing 


success than a failure, and, in spite of the 
strongest opposition, has steadily grown in 
favor, as a man of ability and character? 

A light such as his cannot be hid under a 
when it must 
will 
go for nothing that 


bushel, and does shine it 
needs be that more and more people 
be dazzled. Shall it 
he is a second time the spontaneo 
of three the Presidency, that 
the more he says, and the better he be- 
comes known, the less he is feared and hat- 
ed, and the better he is liked and trusted 


large? 


is choice 


parties for 


by the country at Four years ago 
he was a “monster of such hideous mien” 


that to speak well of him in good society 


was dreadfully bad form, while now even 
such men of light and leading as Carl 
Schurz, Bourke Cockran, George 8. Bout- 


well, and I know not how many more of 
their order, share his views on the great 
issue of the day, and are helping their 
utmost to elect him President. No, the 
followers of Bryan are not mad and fool- 
ish; they know as well as the people of 
other parties when a great presence is 
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among them, and they cannot but choose to 
rally to his leadership. We think that the 
ability and worth he has shown as a party 
leader mark him out as a fit man for high 
and responsible position. 

Again, however lightly some people may 
think of Bryan, there are others who know 
full well what they are about who do not 
underrate his strength and importance. In 
this case are the leaders of the opposite 
party. These know he is a force to be 
reckoned with. In order to secure his de- 
feat, they have not ventured to rely on Mc- 
Kinley alone, but have brought to his aid 
that splendid organizer and director, Mark 
Hanna, and that brilliant man of war, and 
thoroughly able and admirable Hotspur of 
Imperialism, Col. Roosevelt. 

The Bryan of 1896 is not the same man 
in the public mind as the Bryan of to- 
day, and no hve and cry of the Opposition 
can bring back the earlier figure. Then 
his name was the epitome of all that was 
bad and dangerous in a public character, 
and his cause was held to be a menace to 
property, and deeply tainted with the here- 
sies of socialism; now he is recognized, to 
say the least, as a man of high ability, real 
honesty, and true courage, and the brilliant 
and powerful champion of a widely popular 
movement against a dreaded and impending 
change in the structure and principles of 
our Government. 

So again for the second time the present 
campaign finds me to some extent out of 
harmony with the Nation. But we are far 
nearer together than we were in 1896. Then 
your opposition to Bryan and all that he 
stood for was radical and uncompromis- 
ing; now you are in full accord with his 
“paramount issue,’’ and are hostile only 
to the man. And I wonder if you may not 
be mistaken about the man. Anyhow, the 
man can’t be got rid of. He is the chosen 
and only leader of the Anti-Imperialists, 
whether they like it or not; without him 
their cause would get no hearing in the 
land, while with him it may win, and a new 
and nobler gospel of ‘‘Duty and Destiny” 
may come to guide the minds and heads of 
our rulers. 

In the midst of a situation so serious, it 
is too bad that the great Achilles of the 
Independent voters of the country should, 
by abiding in his tent, be lost to the cause, 
when possibly by boldly sallying forth to 
meet the adversary in the thickest of the 
battle, the day might be saved for the 
ancient faiths of the people and the main 
bulwarks of our political system. 

A. R, COOPER, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 28, 1900. 


A FARMER-PREACHER. 


TO THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 


Sin: I have read with some interest and 
much surprise an article in the Nation of 
July 26, entitled “The Discontented Farm- 
er.’’ As Lam the person whose temporal and 
moral status is most particularly set forth 
in that article, it may not be out of place 
for me to offer a few words regarding the 
same. 

The contemplation of a clergyman at once 
a farmer so prosperous and a Populist so 
discontented seems to have disturbed the 
equilibrium of your logic, since the conclu- 
sions you arrive at seem hardly justified by 
the statements made by Mr. Spahr in the 
Outlook. It is true that Mr. Spahf has en- 





titled me “The Populist Preacher,” and I 
have been somewhat curious to know how 
he reached the conclusion that I am an “‘en- 
thusiastic Populist,’ since I have ever been 
so little given to politics that few of my 
friends have ever known to what party I 
belong, if to any. If to preach divine com- 
passion and brotherly love is to be a Popu- 
list preacher, then I try to be one; or if 
to place country and principle above chang- 
ing party is to be a Populist, I can glory 
in the name; but the simple fact that some 
years ago a few of the neighbors wished me 
to act as President of their Alliance, I had 
not regarded as a call or an ordination to be 
a Populist preacher. However, many things 
that I read in the Nation and other journals 
of like repute lead me to think it may be 
a desirable thing to be a Populist; for I 
remember that one very high in authority 
once said, “Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely.” 

It is also true that I hold 640 acres of 
land, a part of which was purchased from 
the Government and the balance from other 
parties some twenty-one years ago. In your 
estimate of what you are pleased to call the 
“unearned increment,’’ you take no account 
of interest on investment, taxes, or improve- 
ments. This 640 acres of land has now cost 
us for investment, interest, taxes, and im- 
provement upwards of $24,000. You estimate 
its present value at $19,000. I will sell it at 
your valuation, and add as a present the 
whole herd of cows, with horses and ma- 
cbinery sufficient to work the whole farm. 

Your reasoning on the business part of 
the situation is equally unsound. You figure 
profits from the dairy without taking any 
account of expenses for feed, etc. Even a 
Populist preacher will hardly be able to pro- 
duce 350 pounds of butter per cow from his 
dairy without feed. The cost of feeding a 
dairy cow will average not less than $35 per 
year. Please deduct this with interest, taxes, 
and insurance on the cows, and see if you 
can figure out results that ought to make 
even an editor green with envy. If I am 
wrong, I trust you will pardon an obscure 
farmer for not being able to appreciate the 
full force of your logic, and also if it ap- 
pears to him that the sarcastic insinuations 
in your article are hardly becoming in a 
journal so venerable with age and so ex- 
alted in title. 

Your sympathies seem to be very strong- 
ly enlisted for the railroads, and it may be 
a relief to you to know that in this North. 
west, at least, they have not been with- 
out their share of the ‘unearned incre- 
ment.’’ Every other section of land in this 
whole valley in Minnesota has been given 
to the railroad. The farmers have paid 
taxes on their land for twenty years, while 
the railroad paid none on its lands. Every 
dollar that the farmer spends for improve- 
ments adds to the value of the railroad 
lands as well as his own. Their interests 
are largely mutual, or ought to be. I do not 
know that farmers as a class are better 
than other classes of citizens, but if we 
are to Judge by such articles as the one 
noted in the Nation, they are grossly mis- 
understood or misrepresented by those who 
ought to be leaders of thought and in- 
formation, 

Since our private family affairs have been 
exposed to the public gaze, and by the 


Nation, in an invidious spirit, it seems not 
unfair to add that we have never operated 





a dairy of more than two-thirds the size 
of the one accredited to us; and while it 
might easily appear that the burden of 
milking these cows has fallen heavily upon 
the wife, the truth is, she has never been 
known to attempt the milking of a cow but 
once, and that attempt was not regarded 
as a complete success, although she has 
ever been a true helpmeet in things tem. 
poral and spiritual. 

It would no doubt appear to one reading 
the “Discontented Farmer’ in the Nation 
as though this clergyman, with his “little 
church” and his large farm, had surely re- 
versed the Master’s order to “seek first 
the kingdom of God.” Allow me to say 
that for twenty years he has never had 
less than from three to ten mission sta- 
tions in charge, scattered over a large dis- 
trict, and distant from 15 to 100 miles, and 
at three of these there are now churches 
and rectories where when he began there 
was nothing. If he has chosen to dig ra. 
ther than beg that he might preach the 
gospel in the waste places of the earth, 
it is a matter between himself and his 
Master. Since for twenty years he has 
spent long hours of labor during the day 
that his family might have a home, and 
long hours of thought and study during the 
night that he might preach the gospel 
to the poor, he cherishes the hope that 
as a result there has been some small in- 
crement in human hearts of faith and right- 
eousness, whatever the personal increment 
may have been. S. CURRIE. 

EUCLID, MINN., August 27, 1900. 





[Mr. Currie must not blame us for ex- 
posing his private affairs to the public 
gaze, since we but commented on what 
Mr. Spahr had published in the Outlook 
and in book form, and we mentioned no 
names. Nor were we guilty of comment- 
ing in an invidious spirit, for we assure 
Mr. Currie that the prosperity of families 
like his affords us the most unalloyed 
satisfaction. Nor shall we consider the 
question of profit and loss with him, al- 
though we are confident that if he will 
offset past profits against interest and 
taxes, he will feel more content with 
his lot. We are very glad to hear that 
Mr. Currie is not a Populist, and that he 
preaches brotherly love, the lack of which 
is a Populist failing. But we could wish 
that he had displayed a little more char- 
ity in his letter to us. We fear that the 
old Adam got a little the better of him; 
and we must protest against being cud- 
gelled for violations of privacy commit- 
ted by other people.—Epb. Nation.] 





NOT IN FRANCE ONLY. 


TO THS EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter in your issue of August 
23, on the dangers of Paris for the Ameri- 
can student, may be usefully compared with 
the advice given by an eminent theologian 
to young theologians studying in Germany: 


“Aber ich kann nicht umhin, im Anschluss 
hieran, ein Gebiet zu bertihren, dass aller- 
dings nicht ganz leicht zu besprechen ist, 
das ich aber doch nicht mit Stillschweigen 
iibergehen kann; ich meine die Versuchun- 
gen und Gefahren, welche gerade dem Jiing- 
ling tiberhaupt von der sinnlichen Seite 
seiner Natur kommen. Es hat jeder mehr 
oder minder damit zu schaffen. Ich weiss 
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das aus eigener Erfahrung. Und es wird 
auch Dir bis jetzt nicht erspart worden sein, 
wenn ich auch von Dir den Eindruck habe— 
wenigstens wiinsche ich es Dir—dass Dir 
der Kampf dagegen bis jetzt nicht zu schwer 
gemacht worden sein mag. Ich habe auf 
der Schule die gewéhnlichen kérperlichen 
Uebungen und Kiinste des Turnens, Schwim- 
mens, Schlittschvhlaufens, Fechtens und 
Reitens fleissig geiibt und meinen Leib tiich- 
tig strapazirt, bin iiberhaupt nie gegen ihn 
weichlich gewesen, sondern habe _ ihn 
immer hart gehalten; aber das hat mir 
nicht erspart, seine Anfechtungen und Ver- 
suchunger erfahren zu miissen. Der fliichtige 
Blick auf ein versuchliches Bild, wie man 
dergleichen nur allzu oft besonders an den 
Schaufenstern sieht, konnte in mir einen 
Sturm der Sinne hervorrufen. Ich klagte 
einmal noch als Kandidat einem etwas 4l- 
teren Freunde iiber diese Erregbarkeit 
meiner Natur—worauf mir jener Freund mit 
derselben Klage iiber sich erwiederte. Es 
war mir allerdings ein Trost, daraus zu 
sehen, ‘dass dieselben Leiden iiber die 
Briider in der Welt gehen.’ Das Gebet 
Sirach 23, 4-6 und auch die Verweisung auf 
3 Mos. 15, 16 kann eine Hiilfe gegen triibe 
Gedanken sein, und ich habe an diese Worte 
gar Manche, die sich an mich wandten, erin- 
nert. Es is eben leider so, wir tragen einen 
Sumpf in uns, dessen wir uns schimen 
miissen, so langs wir in diesem Leibe leben, 
so sehr auch der innere Mensch iiber alle 
Gemeinheit sich erhebt und von ihr nichts 
wissen will und mit der Sinnlichkeit seiner 
Natur kaimpft.’’ (Luthardt, ‘Zur Einfiihrung 
in a akademische Leben.’ Leipzig, 1892, 
p. 16.) 


A good deal of information about Ger- 
many from the point of view stated in ‘‘C. 
L. F.’s’”’ letter may be gathered from Wit- 
tenberg und Hiickstadt, ‘Die geschlechtlich 
sittlichen Verhiltnisse der evangelischen 
Landbewohner im Deutschen Reiche’ (Leip- 
zig, 1895). Is there any chance of any 
American speaking with the same open- 
mindedness as Luthardt does, or will the 
canonization of this country be allowed to 
proceed till all the nations of the earth 
shall join in singing: ‘‘Sancta America, ora 
pro nobis’’? a ey A 

August 31, 1900. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The Nation has placed all those who 
are interested in the exploration of Pales- 
tine in its debt by its clear accounts of the 
work in its progress, and by its frank com- 
ments upon the plans of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. No doubt the unusual dif- 
ficulties met with in this particular field— 
the reluctantly given firmans for very limited 
areas, the extremes of heat and cold which 
arrest the work for a time each year, and 
the impossibility of ascertaining beforehand 
the right spot for excavation where no great 
ruins stand as guides like those of Egypt 
and Assyria and other lands—have been suf- 
ficiently considered by you in speaking re- 
cently of ‘‘the great disappointment of ar- 
cheologists and Bible scholars.’’ Indeed, no 
people are so much disappointed as those 
who are giving time and money to this 
work; and the most disappointed of all is 
our young countryman, Dr. F. J. Bliss, who 
has not hesitated to say so to the Executive 
Committee, and to open the way to new ar- 
rangements. 

The firman for the work at Jerusalem was 
once extended, and then nothing more could 
be done, although, going along the southern 
wall and turning the southeastern angle, 
Dr. Bliss had just reached the very climax 
of hisundertaking, and it seemed only neces- 
sary to follow up the several visible clues to 
gain at last the tombs of the kings. Con- 





sidering the fact that these kings all had 
their chroniclers, and that the Scriptures 
contain what are confessedly extracts from 
those chronicles, what is more likely than 
that the tombs of David, Solomon, and the 
Judean kings will be found to contain rec- 
ords of vast importance? The same founda- 
tion for hope exists as to the kings of Is- 
rael buried in Samaria. As in Egypt, so in 
Palestine, the tombs are our chief quarry, 
and of them that at Hebron, 
embalmed body, if not bodies, is most prom- 
ising of all. Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister, 
who has been assisting Dr. Bliss, has shown 


with its 


himself a master of epigraphy, and there is 
to feel that in him the Fund 
has a “lucky explorer” in its employ. 

In response to your kind wish that ‘‘the 
Fund will persist in its search,”’ I may say 


every reason 


that our plans are always formed in ad- 
vance of the expiration of any firman, 
and that the excavations are as yet only 
in their beginnings, for we have barely 
touched the great spaces beneath the Tem- 
ple pavement at Jerusalem, and done 
nothing on the site of Solomon's palace, 


while there is a hundred feet of unexplored 
débris in the Tyropcon valley, 
hundred tells we have examined only four, 
and those hastily, and there remain Sama- 
ria and Shechem and Capernaum and Jeri- 
cho, and especially Sodom and Gomorrah, 
not to speak of a score of smaller places. 
The work on the surface has been success- 
fully accomplished in our and 
excavation must go on for many years, per- 
haps long after other fields shall have been 
exhausted. 

If the American School at Jerusalem, 
which started before it gained its 
firman, shall succeed, its aid in the work 
of excavation will become most useful 

T. F. WRIGHT, 
Honorary U. S. Secretary P. E. F. 


42 QuINCY ST., CAMBRIDGE, Mass., August, 1900. 


and of two 


maps, now 


was 


THE LITERARY TASTE OF PUPILS AND 
THEIR VOCABULARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I was glad to see in a morning paper 
the beginning of quotations from an article 
by Mr. H. 8S. Pancoast in the September 
Lippincott’s. 1 that all 
who have read it would rejoice to see the 


am sure teachers 
whole article quoted, even in piecemeal, by 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Although the author addresses the general 
public, there are two points—one of more 
general, the other of more specific, charac- 
ter—which are pressingly worthy of the at- 
tention of teachers and ef all who have to do 
with the working of schools. 

(1.) The cultivation of taste must, it is 
remain largely the province of 
home and of social environment; but it is 
whether principals and school- 
boards have had any adequate re- 
gard for the possible power of schools in 


true, ever 
a question 
as yet 


developing this vital side of pupils’ educa- 
tion. The problem is, of course, most dif- 
ficult of definite handling. It depends upon 
the personality of the teacher. If the teach- 
er lacks refinement, lacks taste, lacks good 
cut-and-dried in- 


breeding, no amount of 


junction can avail. It seems that in at least 
one direction of good taste the schools might 
get better resulfs, namely, in the matter of 
arousing for the 
literature. Here, also, nearly all depends 
upon the teacher, but it can be fairly tested, 


and fixing a taste best 








and written 
whether or not a 
literary taste All 
to teach literature 
what a wooden process this must be 
the 
appreciation, a 


tested by a examination, 


teacher has some true 


schools are professing 


but is it not evident 
unless 
teacher himse!f has a real feeling and 
keen ear 
for the true ring of a good book or a great 
poem? My personal 
dull, uninspiring, 


of dealing with 


sense and a sure 


conviction is that a 
dissecting-room 
the 
Far more than 


process 
literature is weakest 
spot in most of our schools 
knowledge of facts, which can come at any 


time, is the begetting of love and true taste 


for that which is fine and ennobling. This 
sounds well, but we have not accepted its 
truth. Let it be confessed that the high 
school has not done its work if its gradu 
ates, no matter how much algebra or how 
many facts of history and chemistry they 
may know, prefer the literature of yellow 


journals to Shakspere and John Fiske 

(2.) The second point refers to the mea- 
greness of young America’s vocabulary. Any 
teacher of freshmen can bear witness to the 
lamentable lack of knowledge of English 
words on the part of the average young men 
who are now Their 
poverty of vocabulary is perhaps especially 


coming up to college. 


evident to those of us who have to correct 


translations, done into English from other 
It was, however, from a profes- 
sor of chemistry, who had just looked 
some first examination that I 
the complaint on 


“These young men,” he said, 


languages. 
over 
hap- 

this 


papers, 
pened to hear last 
score, “do not 
seem to have command of enough words to 
describe an experiment.”’ 
Mr. 
ef such words as belong quite distinctly to 


Now it is 


So much the great- 


er is their lack, as Pancoast laments, 


literature. true, as he 
that ‘the 
cabulary of a 
upon ‘ 
schools, 


implies, 


and extent of the vo 
child” 
association”; 
the 


grades, ought to do more than at present in 


character 


depend very largely 
the 


upper grammar 


daily yet surely 


especially in 


the way of enlarging the scope and fixing the 


accuracy of their pupils’ knowledge of the 


English words that are found in the best 
authors. Indeed, there seems to be retro 
gression in recent years. One is tempted 


to think that the gerieral elimination of such 
old books as ‘“‘The Scholar's Companion,” or 
even of the much-despised study of the dic- 
tionary, may prove to be, in default of fit- 


ting substitution, a distinet loss 
J. H. DILLARD 
August 28, 1900 
SHAKSPERE’S USE OF THE BIBLE 


To THE EpiTror OF THE NATION 
Prof Modern 


volume 372, suggests a 


SIR Language 
Notes, 


interpretation of the passage in 


Bright, in 
xiv., p new 


“Lucrece,”’ 


vv. 137, 138, where Tarquin for a moment 
“justly controls his thoughts unjust.” In 
the lines, 

“Then looking scornfully he doth despise 


His naked armour of still slaughtered Inet 


he takes still as a predicate adjective with 
the participle slaughtered, and understands 
the words to say that the king now sees and 
despises the flimsiness of his argument in fa- 
vor of lust; “his naked armour” 

to his naked argument. But “‘still 
tered’’ in the sense ‘killed so that he 
still’ is not only awkward Elizabethan 
syntax, it also does not suit the context 


referring 

slaugh- 
will 
lie 
for 
Tarquin’s conscience-scruples are only tem 
porary. 
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The whole passage becomes clear and appo- 
site if taken in connection with Romans 
xiii, 12 (I quote from Tindale’s version): 

“The night is passed and the daye is come 
nye. 
“Lett us therfore cast awaye the dedes 
of darkness and let us put on the armour off 
light, lett us walke honestly as it were in 
the daye light: nott in eatynge and drynk- 
ynge nether in chamburynge and wanton- 
ness, nether in stryfe and envyinge, but put 
ye on the lorde Iesus Christ. And make not 
re for the fleshe to fulfull the lustes 
off hit.” 


As armour means ‘weapon’ in Elizabethan 
English as well as ‘defensive protection,’ 
may Shakspere not have had in mind this so 
apposite Biblical passage when he wrote 
“armour of still slaughtered lust’? He 
has just spoken of Tarquin’s having drawn 
his falchion (p. 176) with which to strike the 
flint to light his candle. Instead of ‘ar- 
mour of light’ he thinks of the naked sword 
as ‘armour of lust,’ 4. e., weapon of lust. 
The epithet ‘still slaughtered,” the reading 
of the Quartos, is especially fitting in con- 
nection with v. 168, “lust and murder wakes 
[=watches] to stain and kill.” Such adjec- 
tives as slaughtered with the -ed in the 
sense of ‘full of,’ and equivalent to a New- 
English active participle in -ing, are so 
common in Elizabethan English that this one 
scarcely deserves remark. One need only 
recall ‘‘a custom more honoured [f. e., hon- 
ouring] in the breach than in th’ observance.” 
“Still” will then have its usual Elizabethan 
sense of ‘always,’ and the whole passage 
will run: ‘He despises his naked weapon 
of lust (which ever wakes to stain, and kill), 
and for a moment puts on the ‘armour of 
light,’ abhorring the provision he has made 
for the flesshe to fulfull the lustes off hit.’’ 

It seems to me so difficult to give Shak- 
spere’s words any other interpretation that 
I should add this passage from the “‘Lucrece” 
to the numerous others to be found in his 
works which go to show his familiarity with 
Bible phraseology. MARK H. LIDDELL. 

East ORANGE, N. J., August 20, 1900. 


Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s autumn list pre- 
sents the ‘Autobiography of a Journalist,’ 
by William J. Stillman, in two volumes; 
‘Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer,’ 
by the Rev. John White Chadwick; ‘A Cen- 
tury of American Diplomacy,’ by John W. 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State; ‘The United 
States in the Orient: The Nature of the 
Jconomic Problem,’ by Charles A, Conant; 
‘Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in 
America, 1861-1865," by Major Thomas L. 
Livermore; ‘The Monitor, and the Navy Un- 
der Steam,’ by Lieut. Frank M. Bennett, 
U. 8 N.; ‘The Mayflower and her Log, 
July 15, 1620-—May 6, 1621,’ by Azel Ames 
M.D.; ‘An American Anthology, 1787-1899,’ 
selections, by Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
illustrating his critical review of American 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century; a new 
edition of the Works of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, in seven volumes; a new edi- 
tion, enlarged to date, of William I. Fletch- 
er’s ‘Index to General Literature,’ and, 
from the same hand, an abridged edition of 
‘Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,’ con- 
fined to thirty-six leading periodicals from 
their beginning to January 1, 1900; ‘Counsel 
upon the Reading of Books,’ University Ex- 
tension lectures by H. Morse Stephens and 











‘The Fields of Dawn, and Later 
Sonnets,’ by Lioyd Mifflin; ‘Orpheus: A 
Masque,’ by Mrs. James T. Fields; ‘The 
Prodigal,’ by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote; ‘The 
House Behind the Cedars,’ by Charles W. 
Chesnutt; ‘The Last Refuge: A Sicilian Ro- 
mance,’ by Henry B. Fuller; ‘Petersburg 
Tales,’ by Olive Garnett; ‘Russia and the 
Russians,’ by Edmund Noble; the third vol- 
ame of ‘Letters to George Washington,’ edit- 
ed by Stanislaus Murray Hamilton; ‘Moun- 
tain Playmates,’ the story of an abandoned 
farm in New Hampshire, by Helen R. Al- 
bee; ‘The Life and Literature of the An- 
cient Hebrews,’ by Lyman Abbott, D.D.; ‘The 
Book of Saints and Friendly’ Beasts,’ by 
Abbie Farwell Brown; ‘Squirrels and Other 
Fur-bearers,’ by John Burroughs; ‘The 
Woodpeckers,’ by Mrs. Fannie Hardy Eck- 
storm; ‘The Biography of a Baby,’ by Miss 
Milicent W. Shinn; ‘Fact and Fable in Psy- 
chology,’ by Prof. Joseph Jastrow; ‘A School 
History of England,’ by J. N. Larned; Hen- 
ry James’s ‘Little Tour in France,’ in a new 
edition, illustrated by Joseph Pennell; an il- 
lustrated edition of John Fiske’s ‘Old Virginia 
and her Neighbors’; a ‘‘Cambridge Edition” 
in one volume of the Complete Poetical 
Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning; and a 
new cabinet edition of Keats’s Poems in one 
volume. 


Six of the projected “Century Classics” 
will be issued in October by the Century 
Co., beginning with Bacon’s Essays, with 
an introduction by Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. will publish this 
month an authorized translation of Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s ‘Rénovation de 1’Asie.’ 

‘The Art of Translating,’ by Dr. Herbert 
C. Tolman of Vanderbilt University, is soon 
to be issued by Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
Co, 

A series of letters describing Taku, Tien- 
tsin, Pekin, and other leading Chinese 
cities, composes ‘The Attaché at Pekin,’ by 
A. B. Freeman Mitford, nearly ready from 
the press of Macmillan, from whose super- 
abundant autumn list we make the follow- 
ing further selections: The first volume of 
Russell Sturgis’s illustrated ‘Dictionary of 
Architecture and Building,’ A—E; ‘French 
Sculptors of the 18th century,’ by Lady 
Dilke; ‘Eighteenth-Century Color Prints,’ by 
Julia Frankeau; ‘Van Dyck and his Works,’ 
by Lionel Cust; ‘Botticelli and his School,’ 
by G. N. Count Plunkett; ‘Fra Angelico and 
his Art,’ by the Rev. Langton Douglas; 
‘Frederic Lord Leighton,’ an illustrated 
chronicle, by Ernest Rhys; ‘Roman Art: 
Some of its Principles and their Application 
to Early Christian Painting,’ by Franz 
Wickhoff; ‘German Bookplates,’ by Count zu 
Leiningen-Westerburg; ‘The Beginnings of 
Poetry,’ by Prof. Francis B. Gummere of 
Haverford College; ‘William Shakspere: 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man,’ by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; ‘Studies and Appreciations,’ by Prof. 
Lewis BE. Gates of Harvard; ‘The Clergy in 
American Life and Letters,’ by the Rev. 
Daniel D. Addison; ‘The Hoosier Writers,’ 
by Meredith Nicholson; ‘More Letters of Ed- 
ward FitzGerald,’ edited by W. Aldis 
Wright; ‘Coventry Patmore, his Family and 
Correspondence,’ by Basil Champney; ‘Rul- 
ers of the South: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta,’ 
by F. Marion Crawford; ‘The Venetian Re- 
public: Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 
421-1797,’ by W. Carew Hazlitt; ‘A History 
of Rome,’ for high schools and academies, 
by George Willis Botsford of Harvard; 


others; 











‘South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780,’ 
by Edward McCrady; ‘Stage-Coach and Tay- 
ern Days,’ by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle; ‘Along 
French Byways,’ by Clifton Johnson; ‘Span- 
ish Highways and Byways,’ by Katharine 
Lee Bates; ‘The Antarctic Regions,’ with 
maps and illustrations, by Karl Fricker; 
‘The Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
its Bearings on International Law and Poli- 
ey,’ by Frederick W. Holls; a ‘Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology,’ in three vol- 
umes, edited by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin; 
‘The Crisis,’ by Winston Churchill; and 
‘Richard Yea and Nay,’ by Maurice Hew- 
lett. 

Brentano’s catalogue of forthcoming works 
embraces ‘The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient 
and Modern Drama,’ by Prof. W. L. Court- 
ney; ‘Tales from Tennyson,’ by the Rev. G. 
C. Allen, with photogravure illustrations; a 
new translation of Henri Miirger’s ‘Bohe- 
mian Life’; ‘Impressions,’ essays by Pierre 
Loti, with an introduction by Henry James; 
‘James VI. and I.: A Royal Rhetorician,’ 
his treatise on Scottish Poesie, etc., edited 
by Robert S. Rait; ‘Old London Taverns,’ by 
Edward Callow; ‘The Story of an Ocean 
Tramp,’ by Capt. Charles Clark; ‘The Mind 
of the Nation: A Study of Political Thought 
in the 19th Century,’ by Marcus R. P. Dor- 
man; and Erasmus’s ‘Colloquies,’ in three 
volumes, and ‘In Praise of Folly.’ 

‘James Martineau: A Study and a Biogra- 
phy,’ by the Rev. A. W. Jackson; a ‘Life of 
Francis Parkman,’ by Charles Haight Far- 
nam; and an edition of Omar’s ‘Rubaiyat,’ 
containing the versions of FitzGerald, 
Whinfield, and McCarthy, edited by Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, are announced by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Among the relatively popular works in 
preparation at the Clarendon Press are 
‘Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx,’ by John 
Rhfs; ‘British Jurisdiction outside the 
United Kingdom,’ by the late Sir Henry 
Jenkyns; ‘Legislative Methods and Forms,’ 
by Sir C. P. Ilbert; ‘Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence,’ by the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce; ‘English Etymologies,’ by W. W. 
Skeat; ‘An Historical Primer of French 
Phonetics,’ by Margaret S. Brittain; ‘The 
Civil and Criminal Procedure of Cicero’s 
Time,’ by A. H. J. Greenidge; and ‘The 
Polyphonic Period of Music,’ by H. E. 
Wooldridge. 

Of hopeful origin is Dr. Edward Leigh 
Pell’s ‘The Bright Side of Humanity,’ ‘“‘the 
first serious attempt that has been made 
to present the distinguishing noble traits 
of all races,” forthcoming from Richmond, 
Va., through the B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co. 

‘Yawps and Other Things,’ poems by Wil- 
liam J. Lampton, is to be published by 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

‘The House of Commons,’ by Sir Richard 
Temple (New York: M. F. Mansfield & A. 
Wessels), is a small volume intended to 
give an idea of the English lower House 
as it exists to-day. The author was a mem- 
ber of Parliament from 1885 to 1895, and he 
offers some account of the House considered 
as a club; the precincts and buildings; life 
in Parliament; the manners and customs 
of the House; leading figures in Parlia- 
ment, etc. Some of the information in the 
book is not to be found elsewhere, ¢. 9., 
that relating to the hours of Parliamentary 
sittings, “questions,” and to the peculiar 
system of ‘‘cheering,” organized and unor- 
ganized, which has grown up in the House 
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of Commons and probably exists in no other 
Parliamentary body in the world. 

‘The Nicaragua Canal,’ by William E. 
Simmons (Harpers), is an illustrated vol- 
ume, treating not merely of the canal, but 
of the people of Nicaragua, and their coun- 
try, government, and history. It is this lat- 
ter part of the book which makes it valu- 
able, the author having studied his subject 
on the spot. The mixture of the Spanisb 
and Portuguese with the native races 
throughout Central and South America has 
produced at once a general type and local 
varieties. The Mexicans differ from the 
Brazilians, and the Venezuelans or Chilians 
from both, though, to the Anglo-Saxon eye, 
the specific differences are not at once appar. 
ent. The Nicaraguans, according to Mr. 
Simmons, are remarkable for their polite- 
ness, kindness, hospitality, good-nature, and 
joviality. These are traits, however, of In- 
dians and half-breeds; the Spanish creoles 
are different. The half-breeds seem like a 
gentler and more amiable Spaniard—evi- 
dently an inferior race, specially fitted by 
divine Providence to be bullied and ‘“as- 
similated’’ by their betters. 

We had occasion to praise, on its first 
appearance eight years ago, Mr. Edward Q. 
Keasbey’s novel treatise on ‘The Law of 
Electric Wires in Streets and Highways,’ 
which now enters its second edition, en- 
larged and revised (Chicago: Callaghan & 
Co.). This is a consideration of a purely 
modern branch of law, of which the most re- 
cent development has come from the multi- 
plication of electric surface railroads. Mr. 
Keasbey was, we believe, the first writer to 
collect and classify the law and precedents 
on this subject; and his work continues the 
leading authority. The new edition pays 
special attention to the power to grant fran- 
chises, the nature and extent of municipal 
control of the use of streets for electric 


wires, and the condemnation of private 
rights. 
Mr. John H. Ingham now gives us a 


text-book even more novel in 
that the subject he treats of is as old as 
the law itself. ‘The Law of Animals’ (Phil- 
adelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co.) in his 
hands becomes a serious and dignified con- 
sideration of the great mass of law relating 
to animal life that has been hitherto very 
much neglected. That the offspring of cattle 
belong to the owner of the dam, but the swans 
to the owners respectively of cock and hen 
because the marital fidelity of the male en- 
nobled him above other beasts, that a 
dog “‘is entitled to one bite,’’ and a few like 
legal curiosities remain in the memory of 
the average student. The announcement in 
court, “If your Honor pleases, this is a 
cow case,”’ never fails to arouse an idle in- 
terest in the spectators; but we are here 
made aware for the first time of the im- 
mense interest modern law takes in animals. 
The statute against cruelty to them at once 
opens up a wide field to the imagination. An- 
other may be guessed at from the revolu- 
tion in transportation which has put the 
freighter in place of the drover. Few law 
books are in themselves entertaining. This 
has a real interest for the lay reader, and 
is capable of easy comprehension by any 
one, while being well arranged, well an- 
notated, and well indexed for the prac- 
titioner. 

‘The Organization and Management ot 
Business Corporations,’ by Thomas Conyng- 
ton (New York: The Ronald Press), is in- 


one respect, 








tended by the author ‘“‘as a handy work of 
reference for the lawyer and a manual of 
information fer the non-professional man,” 
especial attention being given to a com- 
parison of the respective provisions of the 
laws of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and West Virginia. Such a book is in one 
way labor lost, for the great pains spent in 
the analysis are nullified at each legis- 
lative session. Otherwise this will be found 
suggestive in many ways, and not least of 
all to practising lawyers. 

‘The American Business Woman,’ by John 
Howard Cromwell (Putnams), addresses it- 
self entirely to women, in an endeavor to 
teach them in a serious but readable way 
how to handle bank accounts and to deal 
with real and personal property, giving cau- 
tious advice as to the general principles of 
investment. The author laments the igno- 
rance among many women of an even ele- 
mentary knowledge of these matters. Atten- 
tive perusal of the book could not fail to im- 
prove the mind and capacity of any woman 
who desired to learn. 

‘La Vie Judiciaire & New York,’ by M. 
fimile Stocquart, Avocat A la Cour d’Appel 
a Bruxelles (Brussels: Alliance Typogra- 
phique), is an address, in pamphlet form, de- 
livered in that city after an eighteen 
months’ sojourn in this country. An abound- 
ing good-will towards our bar should disarm 
criticism of the author’s failure perfectly 
to understand our legal system or to sum- 
marize what is most noteworthy in it. His 
refer nces to our Bar Associations are espe- 
cialiy, polite—doubtless affected by the re- 
collection of the hospitality of the American 
Association, of which he and his associates 
were guests at Buffalo, where he was as- 
sured that Belgian banknotes would not pass 
current! The following observation, how- 
ever, were it made by any one else, would 
seem ironical: ‘“‘L’influence cu Barreau sur 
le choix des juges est considérable. A fin 
d’empécher la politique de se méler de 
choses qui doivent lui rester étrangéres, il 
est devenu d’usage de donner a la Bar Asso- 
ciation presque un droit de présentation; elle 
dresse un liste, désigne ses candidats, et, 
chose plus importante, réussit a les faire 
nommer’’! 

‘A Naval War Code,’ prescribing the laws 
and usages of war at sea, has been com- 
piled by Capt. C. H. Stockton, U. S. N., 
President of the Naval War College, ap- 
proved by the President, and promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Navy. It is packed 
in twenty-three pages of open print, and is 
brought down to date, as is evidenced by 
art. 3, prohibiting the launching of projec- 
tiles or explosives from balloons for five 
years, in accordance with the Declaration at 
The Hague, this country assenting. Com- 
pression has perhaps been carried too far 
in the closing sentence: “This rule does not 
apply when at war with a non-contracting 
Power [which attempts such balloonery?].” 
Article 5 deals with the treatment of sub- 
marine telegraphic cables. 

The Studio issues a special summer 
number, devoted to ‘Modern British Water- 
Color Drawings,’ with a slight text by A. 
L. Baldry, and numerous illustrations in 
black and white and in color. The excel- 
lence of the reproduction only accents the 
more sharply the essential lack of distinc- 
tion of the originals, of which no one seems 
to strike any high or fine note. They show 
a good deal of ability of the sort common 
in magazine illustration, but little more, 





and on the whole their effect is that of a 
monotonous and depressing mediocrity. 

‘Through Africa,’ the most noteworthy ar- 
ticle in the Geographical Journal for August, 
is mainly an account by Mr. FE. 8. Grogan 
of the region just north of Lake Tanganyika, 
through which he passed on his way from 
the Cape to Cairo. It is interesting for both 
political and geological political, 
on account of the encroachments of the 
Germans on the Free State territory, their 
post on the south point of Lake Kivu, ac- 
cording to our traveller, being ‘‘at least 
forty miles over the treaty boundary.’’ The 
geologic interest consists in the numerous 
evidences of a comparatively recent upheav- 
al of the region, while “the old lake bed 
is rendered impassable by pits of fire: and 
huge jets of smoke, shooting up from all 
directions, bear witness to the 
the volcanic activity.” The last eruption 
was some five years ago, and so great that 
the lava-stream was fifteen miles in width 
and piled in places with huge blocks of 
lava and ash to a height of thirty feet, and 
so sudden that “whole herds of elephants 
were destroyed; I myself saw the bones of 
one that had been forced up to the top by 
the edge of the stream.” In the plain to 
the north of the group of six volcanoes 
two are active and two are so high that 
nearly every morning there was snow on 
them—owing to the porous nature of the 
ground ‘‘there is no water; yet in spite of 
this there is an enormous population, the 
necessary water being obtained by tapping 
the stems of the banana palms.’ The for- 
ests on the slopes of the volcanoes are so 
wildly luxuriant that an elephant could not 
be distinguished at a greater distance than 
six feet, making the hunting them not only 
extremely dangerous, but almost impractica- 
ble. On one occasion, when just entering the 
great Nile swamp, the prodigious number of 
elephants “formed a serious impediment to 
our march, as they refused to move out of 
the way. Nearly every morning we wasted 
an hour or two shouting and throwing stones 
at solitary old tuskers and herds of. younger 
elephants.””’ Among the inhabitanis of the 
Kivu region was a tall race ‘“‘with the long 
arms, pendant paunch, and short legs of 
the ape, pronouncedly microcephalous and 
prognathous.”” They are held in great con- 
tempt by the other natives, and are decid- 
edly nearer the brute than the pigmies of 
the great forest. 

Volume ii. of the Annals of the 
Observatory has recently 
The first part 
lating to the form, rotation, surface detail, 


reasons 


extent of 


Lowell 
been published. 


is devoted to researches re- 


and general phenomena of Jupiter and its 
satellites. The observations were made at 
Flagstaff, 1894, by William H. 
Pickering, who devised the methods of these 
special researches upon the Jovian system, 


Arizona, in 


and in 1895, by A. E. Douglas, who carried 
through the and 
part of the investigations to definite results. 
They the first long 
physical observations of Jupiter's satellites 
yet published. The latter portion of the vol- 


mathematical analytical 


constitute series of 


ume contains a report of observations of 
Mars made in 1896, at Flagstaff, and in 
1896-97 at Tacubaya, Mexico. It begins 


with an account of the polar caps, the most 
conspicuous and significant objects on the 
planet, and then presents the micrometric 
measures of diameters and positions of 
markings. Lists of the canals and oases 
seen during the opposition follow, and, final- 
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ly, there are several chapters bearing upon 
the meteorological condition of the planet. 
The observers were Percival Lowell and A. 
E. Douglas, assisted by Miss W. L. Leonard 
and D. A. Drew. The volume is copiously 
illustrated, most of the plates being fac- 
similes of drawings by the different mem- 
bers of the staff, and is accompanied by a 
new map of Mars. 

A large amount of what is known of the 
Resources of the Sea is to be credited to 
the reports of the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land. The investigations and experiments in- 
stituted by this board have been of such 
character and such extent, and have been 
conducted in such a manner, as to demand 
the attention of fishery interests everywhere. 
And in addition to the discoveries and rec- 
ords of importance in direct connection 
with the fisheries, science has been enrich- 
ed by many of the more technical contri- 
butions outcoming from the ordinary duties 
of the Garland, or other vessels under the 
Board’s control. The Eighteenth Annual 
Report, for 1899, is divided into three, the 
General Report, the Report on Salmon Fish- 
eries, and that on Scientific Investigations. 
The last is itself an octavo volume of 407 
pages, with many illustrations, and is filled 
with accounts of the influences of trawling, 
of net and of line-fishing on the abundance 
of the fishes, with treatises on the parasites 
and on the fauna generally, and with notes 
on the life histories of various forms, on 
the currents, statistics, and other matters 
pertaining to the interests of the fisheries, 
the fishermen, and the sonsumers. 

While English scholars have produced a 
practically perfect map of the cis-Jordan 
districts of Palestine, the Germans have 
now undertaken the same task for the ter- 
ritory east of that stream. For several 
years Dr. G. Schumacher, a civil engineer 
of Haifa, under the auspices of the German 
Palestine Society, has been making the ne- 
cessary surveys, and in the last issue of the 
Society’s Zeitschrift (vol. xxii, No. 4) is 
found the first sheet of what promises to be 
the classical chart of the trans-Jordan coun- 
try. The scale is 1:152,000. This first sheet 
of the series bears the special title ‘‘Dschd- 
lin und Westlicher Haurdn,’”’ and covers 
both the historical and the present period. 
Its wealth of details is remarkable, but 
readily understood when we are told that 
the beginnings of the researches of which 
the full fruits are here given go back to 
the year 1885. An illustrated descriptive 
article by Schumacher accompanies the 
chart. Both map and article contain an 
abundance of new material. 

The Strassburg Post has compiled com- 
plete statistics of the attendance of women 
at the universities of Germany. The total 
for the last winter semester was 664, and 
for the summer term now closing 618. This 
seeming decrease is owing entirely to re- 
strictions enforced in Berlin, where the 
attendance of women at present is only 
293, while during the preceding term it was 
431. The total at the other universities Is 
$25, while it was 258 in the winter. In 
Switzerland the total woman contingent is 
937, and of these 555 are full-fledged can- 
didates for degrees. The largest number, 
namely, 353, is furnished by Russia, follow- 
ed by 65 from Switzerland, 63 from Ger- 
many, 25 from Bulgaria. Only 7 are from 
the United States. Switzerland has ventured 


upon a noteworthy innovation by permitting 
women docents. 


At the University of Ge- 








neva Miss A. Rodrigue recently acquired 
the right of delivering lectures in the natu- 
ral-science faculty, and in the Academy of 
Neuenburg Mrs. M. Zebrowski has an- 
nounced two courses of lectures for the next 
term in the literary department. 


—NScribner’s for September has an inter- 
esting ‘Personal Retrospect of James Rus- 
sell Lowell,” by W. D. Howells. To any one 
who knew Mr. Lowell, this portrait will 
bring him vividly to mind. It is drawn with 
all Mr. Howells’s delicacy of literary touch, 
reinforced by a strong sentiment of friend- 
ship, and we may, perhaps, say veneration. 
The article is specially valuable as being 
written by one who did not sympathize with 
Lowell at all points. Mr. Howells, coming 
to Cambridge from that newer America of 
which Lowell liked to dream, but of 
which he really knew very little, judged him 
in his own way, and hence this paper is ut- 
terly different from anything that could have 
been written by a New England friend or 
neighbor. It is the tribute of a friend, and 
of a friend who felt all his greatness; but 
there is less “locality” in it than there 
could have been in any similar attempt by a 
New England admirer. Mr. Howells says 
in conclusion: ‘‘He did not, indeed, make 
one impression upon me, but a thousand 
impressions, which I should seek in vain to 
embody in a single presentment.” This 
sketch is virtually the reflection of im- 
pressions of an intimate sort, so that a great 
part of Lowell’s essential variety—inherent 
power, always showing itself in some new 
and unexpected form—is not made evident. 
Mr. Howells’s interest is not in his friend 
as a public man—if it had been, we should 
not have had the present paper; but what he 
says might be supplemented and reinforced, 
if there were any one equal to the task, by 
some account of the manner in which Lowell 
seemed to tower above his fellows when he 
made some memorable appearances in pub- 
lic. If, for instance, he presided at a public 
dinner, what lingered in the memory was 
what he said, the witty way in which he 
called people up to speak, the completeness— 
possibly in the minds of some of the others, 
wishing also to cut a figure, too thorough- 
going—with which, through his wit and ca- 
pacity, he dominated the whole affair. On 
one occasion, when he went before a Con- 
gressional committee to be examined as a 
witness on the subject of international copy- 
right, it was amusing to see how all the 
functions of the court and jury gradually em- 
bodied themselves in the witness, so that 
everybody felt, when he had finished, that he 
not only had testified to the great distinction 
and entertainment of everybody present, but 
had also decided the cases. We have no doubt 
that other instances in plenty might be rec- 
ollected; and when they had all been gath- 
ered together and compared with Mr. How- 
ells’s reminiscences, the total result would 
only fortify the statement, that he made 
upon those with whom he came into contact 
a thousand impressions, and that we shall 
not again “look upon his like.” 


—Prof. John Perry, in Nature of August 2, 
has opened a discussion which ought to 
prove important. His ‘Calculus for Engi- 
neers’ was a pretty radical departure in 
mathematical teaching. It was difficult to 
approve of teaching only such fragments of 
mathematics as the engineer could not pos- 
sibly dispense with; but one must acknowl- 
edge that it was a work of thought, of some- 








thing like power. Now, in a page and a half, 
he considers the general principles that 
ought to govern mathematical teaching, and 
then proceeds to draw up in a page of fine 
print a scheme of instruction headed ‘‘Prac- 
tical Mathematics: Elementary Stage.’’ He 
solicits criticism from three classes of per- 
sons: first, from those who think his method 
fit only for evening classes; second, from 
those who think it should be adopted in 
every school; third, ‘‘from other persons.”’ 
We cannot disregard the summons in this 
third clause to testify concerning this uni- 
versal interest. Let us say, then, that the 
destructive part of Prof. Perry’s doctrine, 
vigorous as it is, is not a bit exaggerated. 
No other subject ever was, from the begin- 
ning of the world, so absurdly taught as 
mathematics in the old schools; and the new 
pedagogical methods have in this department 
been at their worst. In Professor Perry’s 
constructive proposals, there are excellent 
features; but they relate to details into which 
we have no space to enter. He belongs to 
the generation of those who think that the 
final end of education is to enable students 
to make money, and who look upon pure sci- 
ence with some contempt, except so far as 
it may subserve that great aim of life. Such, 
at least, is the general impression his vari- 
ous writings have left upon us. In his last 
article, for instance, he says: “Those engi- 
neers who can most readily apply mathemat- 
ics to engineering problems, almost invaria- 
bly descend to the position of teachers and 
professors in schools and colleges.” This 
may be taken as a statement of the obvious 
truth that those who delight in the exercise 
of intellectual powers more than in the busi- 
ness side of the profession with its rewards, 
attach themselves to positions where they 
can enjoy their preference. But the word 
“descend” applied to a passage from money- 
making to the cultivation of mathematics 
betrays Professor Perry’s opinion about a 
fundamental question of ethics. Men of sci- 
ence of the old school will say that here is 
the worm at the root that threatens the de- 
cadence of the twentieth century. 


—Still, the most elementary mathematics 
ought, no doubt, to be taught in a practical 
spirit, mainly. More pertinent, therefore, is 
another general objection, namely, that Pro- 
fessor Perry’s scheme is a mere piece of tin- 
kering, not professing to ground itself upon 
any thorough analysis of the evil it seeks to 
remedy, not by any means erected as an en- 
gineer like Professor Perry would construct 
a real suspension bridge, resorting to every 
light of science, but rather in the old no- 
method by which dark ages built that crazy 
structure that the very asses balked at, the 
pons asinorum, Broken up into educational 
junk, it would afford some valuable half- 
ideas and lesser fractions. We can only give 
a single example of what we mean. Profes- 
sor Perry is quite right in protesting against 
the notion that logarithms should not be 
taught until their theory is first mastered. 
One might as well forbid people to take pho- 
tographs until they perfectly understand the 
molecular actions involved. But the other 
half of this idea is, that you should never 
teach the theory of logarithms until inter- 
est has been excited by seeing what marvels 
they will accomplish; and, in general, you 
should try not to teach any theory, especial- 
ly if it be one requiring a good deal of ef- 
fort to comprehend, until the subject it ex- 
plains has been, as far as may be, brought 
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out of cloudland, so that there may be an 
intellectual incentive to seeking the why of 
it. This is particularly important all through 
mathematics. Not only is it permissible, as 
Professor Perry demands, not to keep the 
Pythagorean proposition a secret until it is 
proved, but it should be suggested and ap- 
plied to measurements of some triangles in 
such a way as to create a doubt as to its ex- 
actitude. Then the demonstration will mean 
something. 


—An interesting summary of the informa- 
tion regarding the northeasterly portions of 
the American continent which was obtaina- 
ble in England at the end of the sixteenth 
century, is provided by the facsimiles of the 
more important English maps drawn be- 
tween 1578 and 1600, which illustrate Mr. 
Miller Christy’s ‘The Silver Map of the 
World’ (London: Henry Stevens, Son & 
Stiles, pp. 71 and 10 maps). Mr. Christy has 
written a very suggestive treatise on a silver 
medallion which appears to have been de- 
signed to commemorate Drake’s circumnavi- 
gation of the globe, by the same hand that 
produced the beautiful map dedicated by 
“F.G.” to Richard Hakluyt, and published in 
the latter’s edition of Martyr’s ‘Decades,’ is- 
sued in Paris in 1587. Mr. Christy finds a 
cartographic test in the representation of the 
discoveries made by Frobisher on the Labra- 
dor coast in 1576-78. Frobisher and the 
map-makers who worked under his immedi- 
ate inspiration realized the actual relations 
of the various points of land which he en- 
countered, and succeeded in rearranging the 
previously accepted cartography so as close- 
ly to approximate the real geography of 
Greenland, Iceland, and Labrador. A gener- 
ation later, however, the cartographers be- 
gan to find difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween what Frobisher had seen and what he 
had surmised. The result was confusion in 
the whole subject, which ended in the loca- 
tion on the maps of Frobisher’s Straits in 
Greenland, making an island of the point of 
that peninsula. This cartographic error per- 
sisted, despite the explorers and the whalers, 
on maps drawn within the ‘ast forty years, 
and was not permanently done away with 
until the publication of Mr. C. F. Hall’s dis- 
covery of the remains of Frobisher’s settle- 
ment and arctic gold refinery, in the bay 
north of Hudson’s Straits. In elucidating 
the origin of this error, Mr. Christy uses the 
evidence of the contemporary maps, of 
which the originals are available only in the 
larger libraries. Two of these maps are 
placed within the reach of students outside 
of London for the first time. He has se- 
cured a projection of the North Atlantic por- 
tion of the Molineux globe, which is some- 
times mentioned in geographical discussions, 
but very rarely examined, and he also re- 
produces an extremely interesting working 
sea-chart drawn by William Borough for the 
use of Frobisher in 1576, which had not be- 
fore been known. 


--Of more than ordinary “presence,” in its 
large-folio dress, and of content to justify 
60 expensive setting—which includes fifty- 
five large full-page illustrations from Rine- 
hart’s admirable (if rather ‘“‘galleried’’) In- 
dian photographs—‘The Indians of To-day,’ 
by George Bird Grinnell (Stone), is a worthy 
contribution to our too-small catalogue of 
Indiana; and, in its due subdivision, a large 
contribution, It is not, indeed, ‘‘scientific,” 
in the severe sense. It harbors more inex- 


actitudes than ethnology, strictly applied, 





could excuse; and its pitch is not critical, 
but soberly “popular.”” But, unlike much 
that is “popular,’’ it—deserves to be. Its 
whole point of view is from that height of 
tolerance taught not by “mere learning,”’ but 
only by alone 
from intelligent reading, but from a personal 
experience few modern writers upon the 
American aborigine have equalled and still 
fewer have surpassed. Written straightfor- 
wardly and unaffectedly, from broad com- 
prehension and no mean insight, this pre- 
sentment is most readily classified as a 
“common-sense, matter-of-fact” view of the 
surviving Indian. The only structural critl- 
cism to be made is that the writer’s deep 
familiarities are with the nomad Plains In- 
dians; as to the sedentary (and nomad) 
tribes of the Southwest, his equipment is 
rather palpably hearsay evidence, and not 
always from the most authoritative witness- 
es. If, “when the white men first set foot 
in America they found it inhabited by any 
who absolutely primitive,” 
that was not the character of its aboriginal 
population on the average. Nor is it at all 
true that ‘‘all used movable tents or lodges.” 
An overwhelming majority of the natives in 
America did not use any such devices, and 
even in what is now United States a very 
large population did not. There were hun- 
here, stone-built, 
castellated, many-storied, so long abandoned 
that they were a mystery even in the folk- 
lore that vital when Columbus was 
bern; and hundreds of others still occupied. 
But, for these superficial flaws, and too much 
acceptance of the Southwestern tribes from 
the reports of agents neither scientific nor 
acquainted, Mr. Grinnell largely atones by 
a generic Indians any- 
where. Nothing more quiet or 
more true than his arraignment of our “In- 
dian system’’ in general, and particularly of 
the great print-factory schools, remote from 
home, where Indian children are spoiled as 
Indians and not, of course, converted into 
whites—the same philanthropic, stupid, far- 
reaching tragedy of which Zitkala-Sa has so 
naively yet so poignantly drawn a simple 
personal outline. 
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—With parts 28-32 the important ‘Diction- 
naire Généraldela Langue Francaise’ of MM. 
Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas (Paris: 
Ch. Delagrave) comes to an end. It makes 
two large octavo volumes of 2,272 double-col- 
umn pages, besides introductory matter of 
28 pages, and a supplementary Treatise on 
the Formation of the French Language in 289 
pages. As is well known, M. Darmesteter 
died early in the course of publication, but 
his colleagues have maintained the high 
authority of the work, which has been a 
boon to the editors of the Oxford English 
Dictionary. A severe compression has been 
exercised, but the Dictionary abounds in il- 
lustrative quotations, dated and located with 
particularity, the collection of the “‘Grands 
Ecrivains” being as a rule referred to when 
the author cited is found in it. The pronun- 
ciation is indicated, and the etymologies in 
brief, little or though 
this is the scholarly feature par excellence. 
To the Treatise may return 
hereafter. We shall here only direct atten- 
tion to it for the sake of some convenient 
lists (sometimes exhaustive) of words de- 
rived from Latin, Greek, Gaulish, English, 
Germanic, ete., etc., and of the principal ad- 
verbs, prepositions, and interjections; for 


with no discussion, 


admirable we 








the detailed examination of affixes and pre- 
fixes; for the history of pronunciation, ete 
The English list just mentioned is confined 
to words which appear to have been definitive- 
ly naturalized in France; the editors regret- 
ting that their countrymen’s love of novelty 
has not caused them always to stand out suf 
ficiently. It begins with abolitioniste and ends 
with yacht, while intermediate are ballast 


banknote, bifteck and rosbif, boston, box 
er (V.), cab, club, cold-cream. confort, drau 
back, gentleman, hourra, jockey. ury, 


lunch, macadam, mee ting, pamphlet, poud 


ing, reporter (8.), revolver, schooner, snob, 


speech, sport, st eple-chase, tunnel, verdict, 
vote, and other forms more or less calculated to 
make the French Quintilian stare and gasp 
But they form a curious politico-sociological 
chapter. ‘Job’ is not in this list, though the 
French still have the thing if not the name, 
as one of their statesmen lamented. 


Yacht occurs in Part 29 (which 
by the way, all of W and X, 
but a third of a page each, and Y, 
page; while U, 
of our prolific negative un- being unknown to 
French, needs but six pages) 


con- 
filling 
half a 
in Part 28, owing to the fact 


tains, 


The pronun 
ciation is far from established, with a choice 
between “hyakt,”” ‘“‘hyak,’’ and the English 
“byot.”’ Tramway has its pronunciation un- 
altered, and this may partly account for its 
admission by the Academy as early as 1878 


along with tomahawk 
English but 


nevertheless, 


(pronounced as in 
the 
figured in 


without aspirate), which. 
Chateaubriand’s 
The 
same year witnessed the tardy recognition 


of rendetta from the Italian. On the whole 


‘Atala,’ and the indispensable truisme. 


the English borrowings are but little modi 
fied or assimilated in spelling—not more 
than the German Vermut in rermout or 


the 
By the drop 


Wiederkomm in vidrecome; less than 
Dutch wimbelkin in vilbrequin. 
ping of the hyphen, coaltar 
French list, almost 
sixths of the 


and those which are feminine would seldom 


becomes, in a 
unrecognizable Five 


substantives are masculine, 
fail of being distinguished by one famillar 
with French rules of gender 


a very group of 


From the Slav 


small vocables has been 
taken over, and we may write tsar, tzar, or 
Veto, from the Latin, 
is pronounced as if the e had the acute ac- 
cent. Vif-argent sounds the f like f or like 
vr. In vide-houteille the first 


dissyllabic in verse, as happens in other like 


czar, ukase or oukase. 


word becomes 


instances. Numerous compounds of this sort 
Those 


tirer), 


begin 
which 


occur in the parts before us 
ning with fire (from the verb 
go back as far as 1549, are still being multi 
plied, whereas the trame series is quite ob 
solete and uncreative. In conclusion, we are 
glad to record the fact that this Dictionary 
has, in addition to the Grand Prix Jean Rey- 
naud, of 10,000 francs, awarded by the In- 
stitut, just received the Grand Prix of the 
present Exposition 


RECENT POETRY 
It 1s possible that the best memorial of 
what is called “‘Home Week” in our older 


States may turn out to be in volumes of dia 
lect poetry which will preserve, better than 
any other monument, the traditions of the 
founders. Many such attempts will doubtless 
fail; they will be 
Harte, or as bewildering as Kipling when 
he picks up phrases from all parts of the 
United States and mingles them al! in the 


— 
tre 


as monotonous as 
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dialect of his ‘Captains Courageous.’ It is 
hard even for a modest and accurate man to 
write dialect without affectation; and, more- 
over, mere dialect soon palls or coarsens. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Holman F. Day, 
in his ‘Up in Maine’ (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.), has wholly escaped these ills, but 
it is only fair to say that he has achieved unu- 
sual success in his effort to meet the pilgrims 
of “Old Home Week” and give them a taste of 
the vernacular. It is true that he awakens 
distrust at the outset by his title ‘Up in 
Maine,’ for if Maine is not ‘Down East,” 
what becomes of thetraditions of the fathers? 
It is true, also, that the preface of the Hon. 
C. E. Littlefield is so forced and labored as 
to make the reader wonder if this be the 
orator who took Congress by storm. But the 
lyrics themselves are so fresh, so vigorous, 
and so full of manly feeling that they 
sweep away all criticism; and the most com- 
monplace things in the farmer’s life take 
hold upon the human heart when the poet 
sings this winter song (p. 35): 


THE STOCK IN THE TIE-UP, 


I’m workin’ this week in the wood-lot; a hearty old 
fob, you can bet; 

I finish my chores with a larntern, and marm has 
the table all set 

By the time I get in with the milkin’; and after I 
wash at the sink, 

Arid marm sets a saucer o’ strainin’s for the cat 
and the kittens to drink, 

Your uncle is ready for supper, with an appetite 
whet to an edge 

That'll cut like a bush-scythe in swale-grass, and 
couldn't be dulled on a ledge. 

And marm, she slats open the oven, and pulls out 
a heapin’ full tin 

Of the rippin’est cream-tartar biskit a man ever 
pushed at his chin. 

We pile some more wood on the fire, and open the 
damper full blare, 

And pull up and pitch into supper—and comfort— 
and taste good—wal, there! 

And the wind swooshes over the chimbley, 
scrapes at the shingles cross grain, 

But good double winders and bankin’ are mighty 
good friends here in Maine. 

I look ’crost the table to mother, and marm she 
looks over at me, 

And passes another hot biskit and says, ‘‘Won’t 
you have some more tea?"’ 
And while I am stirrin’ the sugar, 

sound of the storm. 
For, thank the good Lord, we are cosey and the 
stock in the tie-up is warm. 


and 


I relish the 


I tell ye, the song o’ the fire and the chirruping 
hiss o’ the tea, 

The roar of the wind in the chimbley, they sound 

dreadful cheerful to me. 

they’d harrer me, plague me, 

unless as I set here I knew 

the critters are munchin’ their fodder and 

bedded and comf'table, too, 

These biskits are light as a feather, 
they'd be heavier’n lead 

If I thought that my hosses was shiv’rin’, if I 
thought that my cattle warn’t fed, 

There'a men in the neighborhood ’round me who 
pray som'w'at louder than me. 

They wear better clothes, sir, on Sunday—chip in 
for the heathen Chinee, 

But the eracks in the sides o’ their tle-ups are 
wide as the door o’ their pew, 

And the winter comes in there a-howlin’ with the 
sleet and the snow peltin’ through. 

Step in there, sir, ary a mornin’ and look at their 
erltters! "T'would seem 

Aas if they were bilers or engines, and all o’ them 
chock full o’ steam. 


But and fret me, 


That 


but, boy, 


I've got an old-fashioned religion that calkilates 
Sundays for reat, 

But if there warn't time, sir, on week days to 
batten a the-up, I'm blest 

I'd use up a Sunday or such-like, and let the 
durned heathen folks go 

While I fastened some boards on the lintel to 
keep out the froat and the snow, 

I'd stand all the frowns of the parson before I'd 
have courage to face 

The dumb holler eyes o' the eritters hooked up in 
a frosty old place, 

And lll bet ye that In the Hereafter the men who 


have stayed on thelr knees 
And let some poor, fuzzy old cattle stand out In a 
tie-up and freeze, 


Will find that the heat o’ the Hot Place is keyed 
to an extra degree 
For the men who forgot to consider that crittera 


have feelin’s same’s we, 


But the whole vigor of the strain does not 


4 





come until the poet arrives in the wilder- 
ness, sings of “Drive, Camp, and Wangan,” 
and celebrates that carnival of strength and 
daring which awaits the gangs of loggers iu 
the Maine woods. It is the “head of a 
drive’ who himself sings, who gives you 
words not to be found in the dictionary— 
such as “‘wangan,” “‘peavy,” ‘‘cant-dog’— 
and launches you upon adventures which 
need no Kipling to tell their tale: the “Rear 
o’ the Drive,’’ for instance (p. 142). 

It is a curious fact that whereas, a year 
or so ago, the poets were all singing the 
praises of the Spanish war, there now ap- 
pear on our table no less than five volumes 
of verse to urge strenuously the side cf 
peace, and not one on the other side. First 
comes ‘Liberty Poems, inspired by the 
Crisis of 1898-1900’ (Boston: West), full of 
stirring lays against war by Henry La- 
bouchere and Richard Le Gallienne in Eng- 
land, with William Lloyd Garrison, Ernest 
Crosby, John W. Chadwick, Hezekiah But- 
terworth, Edward Robeson Taylor, and many 
others-in this country. Such a volume al- 
ways shows great variety of excellence, with 
some inevitable mediocrity, as indeed does 
any miscellaneous collection; but it well pre- 
serves for future readers the wholesome re- 
action from a warlike period. Then come 
two volumes equally sincere, but of less 
average poetic ability, the one, ‘‘Advent of 
Empire,” by the well-known labor reformer, 
Morrison I. Swift (Los Angeles: Ronbrooke 
Press), while the other is ‘Chants for the 
Boers’ by Joaquin Miller (San Francisco: 
Whittaker & Ray Co.). It is to be noticed 
that both these volumes are from the 
Pacific Coast, usually represented as the 
most warlike region of our country, and 
that the latter comes from an author whose 
first laurels were won in England, and who 
has always retained warm relations with 
his friends made there. 

Still another Anti-Imperialistic volume is 
‘America, and Other Poems,’ by Bernard 
Shadwell (Chicago: Donnelley). So eager 
is this writer to plant his moral that he puts 
the title-poem even on the title-page: 


AMERICA. 


A refuge for the oppressed. Now, God be praised, 
Here they may live at peace. By her just laws 
All men are free and equal. No more wars 

For greed of gold or land. No standard raised 

Driving armed hordes, by bloody fever crazed, 

To deeds which, calm and sane, the mind abhors, 
Sending their souls, in an unrighteous cause, 
Naked before God's judgment seat, amazed. 


Such was this country; but within the hour, 
False creed of conquest luring her to ill, 

She is become an armed, imperial power, 
Crushing a weaker people to her will. 

Let freedom’s banner, then, to earth be burled, 

And raise the despot’s flag of the grim Old World, 


But England takes her share in the con- 
demnation, and this is Mr. Shadwell’s 
“Marching Song, on the Road to Kimberley” 
(p. 74): 


We are marching to relleve you, 
Cecil Rhodes, 
Honor will not let us leave you, 
Cecil Rhodes, 
Seven thousand men in khaki— 
junners, horse, and foot—but, hark ye, 
Do you know the price we're paying, 
Cecil Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes? 
All the lives and all the treasure, 
Cecil Rhodes? 


Do you hear the rifles calling, 
Cecil Rhodes? 
Brave and honest men are falling, 
Cecil Rhodes. 
Bursting shell and shrapnel flying 
Strew the earth with dead and dying. 
Do you think that you are worth it, 
Cecil Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes? 
Is their blood upon your conscience, 
Cecil Rhodes? 





With these various Anti-Imperialistic 
poets may also be classed the late Mrs. 
Hilda Johnson Wise, whose fine face looks 
from the frontispiece of ‘The Optimist, and 
Other Verses’ (privately printed), with the 
affix, “Obiit December 18th, 1899." She thus 
deals with the pending questions of Expan- 
sion: 

BALLADE OF EXPANSION, 1899. 


Time was he sang the British Brute, 
The ruthless lion’s grasping greed, 
The European Law of Loot, 
The despot’s devastating deed; 
But now he sings the heavenly creed 
Of saintly sword and friendly fist; 
He loves you though he makes you bleed— 
The Ethical Expansionist! 


He loves you, Heathen! Though his foot 
May kick you like a worthless weed 
From that wild field where you have root, 
And scatter to the winds your seed. 
He’s just the government you need; 
If you object, why, he’ll insist, 
And on your protest ‘‘draw a bead,”’ 
The Ethical Expansionist. 
ENVOI. 


Heathen! You must, you shall be freed; 
It's really useless to resist; 

To save your life you'd better heed 
The Ethical Expansionist! 


Mr. Robert Loveman’s little ‘Book of 
Verses’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott) is by an 
author who earned from critics, by a pre- 
vious volume, the perilous title of a “carver 
of cameos.” The title is perilous, because 
it tempts an author to imagine every stone 
a cameo, and to feel that he is sure of 
fame in inverse ratio to the quantity he 
gives the public. Books of proverbs are not 
necessarily wiser than books of psalms; and 
books of gospel may be better than either. 
On the whole, Mr. Loveman has borne well 
the test of the cameo-carver, and if his little 
gems are rarely of great price, they are 
seldom worthless, though sometimes trivial, 
He is, perhaps, at his best, because simplest, 
in writing for children; and he does not al- 
together fail of impressiveness when he 
strikes a bold and deep note, as in this (p. 
38): 

THE SECRET. 

Of one great secret Omar knew 

Little as I, as much as you; 


And Shakespeare’s soul and Milton’s brain 
Perplexéd paused at death's domain, 


Dear God, who gave us thought and breadth, 
Divulge the mystery of death! 

What suns shall light, what waters lave 
The mystic shores beyond the grave, 


Mr. Loveman furthermore reveals one 
of his sources of example in a tribute to 
Emily Dickinson (p. 32): 


PROCLAMATION. 


Robin in the red cravat, 

When winter days are done, 
A memorial meeting to 

Emily Dickinson. 


The humming-bird and butterfly 
Will tell of her and weep, 

But she can never heed them, 
“Being just asleep.”’ 


Yet, after all, the young poet who seeks 
condensation is on the safer path. Leigh 
Gordon Gittner, for instance, in ‘The Path 
of Dreams’ (Chicago: Revell), is safe when 
she touches briefly, in a single verse, the 
perpetual problem of the unexplained kin- 
ship between flowers and the butterflies 
which haunt them (p. 92): 


BUTTERFLIES, 


As if a bed of bloom had taken wing— 
Bright marigold, nasturtiums, zinnias gay— 
They breast the breeze, or, lightly poising, cling 
To other flowers not animate as they. 


But when she deals with subjects more 
amply, she at once finds room for florid 
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phrases and false notes, as with “In the 
Dark Forest” (p. 93): 


IN THE DARK FOREST. 


The long gray twilight falls and deeper glooms 
Close round the graying wood that dimmer grows 
As dies the Day’s last yearning tint of rose, 
And Dusk spins shadows on her eldritch looms. 
The black bat flits, the eerie white moth files— 
Wan ghost of yesterday's bright butterfly— 
The dusking forest pools uplooking le 
Like graveless dead men’s staring, sightless 


eyes, 


And so on, through three more verses, in 
a bewilderment of things most remote from 
one another—hylas and crickets, cuckoos 
and whippoorwills and nightingales, with 
much of “ambient air’ and “ghoulish laugh- 
ter.’ Nothing but extreme youth can ex- 
cuse such rhythmic desolation and despair; 
and luckily the pretty countenance of the 
author in the frontispiece shows that she 
may avail herself, in some degree, of that 
justification. 

The latest of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s many 
thin volumes, ‘The Wager, and Other 
Poems’ (The Century Co.), differs from 
some of its predecessors as being thin in 
substance as well as in size. The title- 
poem has by no means the vigor of some 
of the author’s preceding dramatic sketches, 
and there is an unmistakable tendency to 
weakness and wordiness in such poems as 
“The Eve of Battle’ (p. 35), where a cava- 
lier of Prince Rupert’s day unfolds his emo- 
tions in fourteen solid verses to the lady 
of his love, ere putting spurs to his horse. 
The best poem in the book is unquestionably 
the last and the briefest, where the author 
speaks unmistakably from his own heart: 


EVENING, 


I know the night is near at hand, 
The mists lie low on hill and bay, 

The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry; 
But I have had the day. 


Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; 
When at thy call I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light. 
Another author of talent, who is also 
in danger of printing too much—the peril 
which too surely awaits popular favorites— 
is the Rev. Henry van Dyke. His new book, 
‘The Toiling of Felix, and Other Poems’ 
(Scribners), would hardly have come from 
any one whose popularity was not secured 
in advance, with a public only too ready to 
welcome. The title-poem is one of those 
sermons which disappoint us because the 
text is so much better than the discourse; 
and much the same might be said of this 
little dramatic interlude (p. 69): 


A BIT OF GOOD LUCK. 

(May 4th, 1898.—To-day, fishing down the Swift- 
water, I found Joseph Jefferson on a big rock in 
the middle of the brook, casting the fly for trout. 
He said be had fished this very stream three-and- 
forty years ago.—Leaf from my diary.) 

We met on Nature’s stage, 

And May had set the scene, 

With bishop-caps standing in delicate ranks, 
And violets blossoming over the banks, 
While the brook ran full between. 


The waters rang your call, 

With frolicsome waves a-twinkle, 

They’d known you as boy, and they knew you as man, 
And every wave, as it merrily ran, 

Cried, ‘‘Enter Rip Van Winkle!’’ 

Some impression of the volume called 
‘Philo-Sophia,’ by Anita Trueman (Alliance 
Publishing Company), may perhaps be given 
by saying that it consists largely of a poem 
in blank verse entitled ‘Aceon: A Tale of 
the Soul’s Experiences,”’ and that it contains 
a number of smaller pieces of verse, in one 
of which the author addresses Mr. Ralvh 








Waldo Trine as “a mighty voice,” and in 
another appeals to Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
as “O Queen of Poesy and Song!” 

Why is it that, after all which the Eng- 
lish or American poet can write, in this 
generation, the breath of the Celtic veree 
still comes in with unequalled charm? The 
grace, the humor, the tenderness, the light- 
ness of heart which pervade it are all gifts 
on which one can count almost with cer- 
tainty; and nothing else is written, on either 
side of the Atlantic, except at rare intervals 
by the little circle of Canadian poets, which 
even hints at the same aroma. Open, for 
instance, the ‘Songs of the Glens of Antrim,’ 
by Moira O'Neill (Macmillan), and you open 
the window on a spring dawn and the scent 
of the new mown hay, as in this (p. 4): 


CORRYMEELA. 


Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the 

wheat! 
Och, Corrymeela, an’ the blue sky over it. 


There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the 
heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ 
the bees; 
I wisht I'd hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ 
through the heat 
Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 
There’s not the smallest young gossoon but thrav- 
els in his shoes! 
I'd give the pipe between me teeth to see a bare- 
fut child, 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south wind. 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an 
English town! 
For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I'd give a 
silver crown, 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like 
in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain. 


But perhaps the gem in the whole book 
is this exquisite bit of legendary ritual 
which we have never before seen recorded, 
and which might, perhaps, have disappear- 
ed unsung had not Moira O'Neill embalmed 
it in verse (p. 46): 


GRACE FOR LIGHT. 


When we were little children we had a quare wee 
house 
Away up in the heather by the head o’ Brabla 
burn; 
The bares we'd see them scootin’, and we'd hear 
the crowin’ grouse, 
And when we'd all be in at night ye’d not get 
room to turn. 


The youngest two She'd put to bed, their faces to 
the wall, 
An’ the lave of us could sit aroun’, just any- 
where we might; 
Herself ’ud take the rush-dip an’ light it for us all, 
An’ ‘‘God be thankéd,’’ she would say; ‘‘now 
we have a light.’’ 


Then we be to quet the laughin’ an’ pushin’ on the 


floor, 
An’ think on One who called us to come and be 
forgiven; 
Himself *’ud put his pipe down, an’ say the good 
word more, 
‘May the Lamb o’ God lead us all to the Light 
of Heaven!’ 


There's a wheen things that used to be an’ now 
has had their day, 
The nine Glens of Antrim can show ye many a 
sight; 
But not the quare wee house where we lived up 
srabla way, 
Nor a child in all the nine glens that knows 
the grace for light. 


We step, of course, into the upper air of 
literature when we approach the sonnets 
of Michelangelo; and Mr. Newell ap- 
proaches them with an elevation of aim 
and an earnestness almost disarming crit- 
icism. In his ‘Sonnets and Madrigals of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, Rendered into 
English Verse’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
he gives us not only the versions but the 














originals—a gift to be especially valued 
when we remember that all versions before 
1863 were made from a text practically 
rewritten by the poet's grandnephew. so that 
the versions of Taylor and of Harford— 
which the readers of the last generation 
will remember as giving them thelfr first 
view of the great sculptor as a poet—are 
now practically valueless; and even the five 
imitations of the sonnets by Wordsworth 
now find their value impaired. It was the 
English critic Symonds who first followed 
the correct texts as published by Guastl; 
but Mr. Newell, in his notes, has frankly 
pointed out that large element of whim in 
Mr. Symonds’s work as a critic which made 
his rendering of Michelangelo somewhat 
prosaic, although sincere and honest. It is 
rather fortunate for translators that the 
sculptor makes no such demand on them 
in the way of mere melody as Petrarch does, 
and even Mr. Newell often buys his faithful 
presentation of the thought at the expense 
of a certain ruggedness. He does not even 
impose on himself the task now commonly 
demanded of the translators of Italian son- 
nets, that their regular sequence of rhymes 
should be closely followed; out of his first 
twenty only three accept this obligation— 
the sixth, thirteenth, and eighteenth—while 
two of them, the tenth and twelfth, offer 
alternate rhymes with a closing couplet, 
and are, in short, Shaksperian and not Ital- 
jan in form. This is to be especially no- 
ticed in view of the fact that he has made 
his own choice among the sonnets, and 
might therefore have confined himself to 
those which he found strictly translatable. 
That he thus failed so often, judged by a 
merely technical standard, was probably 
due not to any negligence—for every page 
bears witness to his intentional fidelity—~ 
but to a want of sufficient faith in the re- 


sources of the English language. If any- 
thing has been shown in practice, it is 
that a patient English translator, with a 


good can unlock all the mysteries 
of an Italian sonnet and yet accept the 
required sequence of the rhymes. 

Mr. Newell has, for this reason, we should 
say, achieved his greatest successes in deal- 
ing with the madrigals of his poet, where 
a greater latitude is permitted to the trans- 
lator, because of the lyric form. Perhaps 
the best of all his versions is in that mag- 
nificent song, “‘worthy of the greatest of 
lyric poets” (p. 96), in which the artist 
seemed to “forecast the conclusions of 
scientific inquiry,”’ and finds in Nature a 
power which labors through long years as 
the sculptor does, to incarnate a certain 
type. The translator also does high justice 
to the poem, although we should be in- 
clined to doubt whether in the closing line, 


ear, 


“O'l fin dell’ universo, o 'l gran diletto,"’ 


the concluding word did not refer rather 
to the world’s joy than to that of the hu- 
man lover. Be this as it may, the version 
is not unworthy the fine original (p. 37): 


“Year after year, essay beyond easay 
Seeking, the lessoned maker doth arrive 

At the idea, he leaveth aye alive 

In alpine marble, though his life be flown; 
For only in the twilight of bis day 

He reacheth what is noble and his own. 
Thus Nature, long astray 

From age to age, from face to fairer face, 
Hath finally achieved thy perfect grace, 
When she herself is old and near her end. 
Therein I find to dwell 

A fear that with thy loveliness doth blend 
And my desire toward passion strange compel; 
I cannot think or tell 

If sweet or painful be thy beauty bright, 
The world’s conclusion, or my love-delight.’’ 
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Studies in John the Scot (Brigena): A 


Philosopher of the Dark Ages. By Alice 
Gardner. Henry Frowde. 1900. 16mo, 
pp. xii, 145. 


An American scholar, writing for a small 
cyclopedia, thought it sufficient to describe 
Scotus as a “translator and author at the 
court of Charles the Bald.’’ Could any 
good thing come out of the ninth century? 
Why inquire too curiously as to what any 
one had to say at a period when the few 
who tried to think could exercise their 
wits only upon high themes which they did 
not understand, and the finest spirits were 
dimly groping toward purer conceptions of 
what everybody professed to regard as 
most important? Yet a dark age may en- 
joy some glimmerings of light, and Erigena 
is supposed to have had as much light as 
any one had then. A new country, a new 
science, a coming civilization, need pio- 
neers; such was John the Irishman, working 
su far ahead of his contemporaries that they 
knew not what to make of him. 

Nor are modern critics always agreed as 
to his place, though his repute has grown. 
One poetic theory makes him a personage 
almost beyond human limitations, a splen- 
did skeptic, who “sat as God, holding no 
form of creed, but contemplating all.” 
Maurice calls him “‘one of the acutest meta- 
physicians of any century.’’ Miss Gardner, 
with careful moderation, sums him up as 
“a devout agnostic, an eclectic philosopher, 
a recipient of the influences of the past, 
who, in many ways, anticipated the most 
fruitful ideas of the present age.’’ The 
term agnostic, as we understand it, seems 
hardly justified. John’s devoutness is as 
obvious as his independence; he quotes 
Scripture frequently, but always puts 
his own interpretation on it; his ideas are 
his own and nobody’s else, and he seems 
satisfied with them, though he knows too 
much to push them too far. He has the em- 
inently unmediwval idea of notional truth; 
it is useless to inquire, in supermundane 
matters, what absolutely is or is not, but 
proper to ask what we may most suitably 
think (since we must hold some opinion) on 
the subject—‘‘not how things are either eter- 
nal or created, but for what reason they 
may be called both created and eternal.” 

He was out of touch with his age not only 
b3 the superior depth and breadth of his 
mind, but by its strongly Greek bias; with- 
out that, he could hardly have been a meta- 
physician. He was a transcendentalist and 
a mystic; and their mental processes are 
not always easy to follow. He had a 
‘natural tendency to speculative thought, 
and the loose interpretation of dogma which 
naturally accompanied it, with a disposition 
to soar after ideals rather than to lay 
down laws."" He held “that what we call 
evil is merely a privation of good, and 
has no positive existence.”’ He thought 
that beasts have soule—here, in Miss Gard- 
ner’s words, is a point for the 8. P. C. A. 

and “some measure of participation in the 
divine life, which they cannot eternally lose; 
and that the contrary opinion has only been 
preached as a warning to men prone to de- 
grade themselves and become like the beasts 
that perish.” ‘He possessed the energy of 
mind to think out a spiritual theory of the 
universe in a grossly materialistic age,”’ and 
regarded ‘‘the preference of the material to 
the spiritual as being at the root of all mis- 
chief.’ Here is a passage of his (not cited 
by Miss Gardner), which must be read in 














the light of Spinoza’s famous saying about 
knowing Christ after the flesh and in the 
spirit: ‘‘Nothing else is to be desired ex- 
cept the joy which comes from truth; and 
nothing else is to be shunned except His 
absence, the sole cause of eternal sorrow. 
Take from me Christ, no good will remain 
to me, and all torments affright me. The 
loss and absence of Christ is the torment 
of the whole rational creation; nor do I 
think there is any other.” Such is his 
much-talked-of pantheism. 

One wishes that so original a mind could 
have had a better teacher than the pseudo- 
Dionysius, whose works formed his ‘‘chief 
spiritual and intellectual diet.’”” This Greek 
of the fourth or fifth century was on the 
right side, but his arguments—as in the 
startling passage on the non-materiality of 
Deity—are apt to be chiefly rhetorical: ‘‘He 
is neither soul nor mind. He has neither 
imagination nor opinion, nor word nor 
thought. He is not skill, nor is He 
truth, nor dominion, nor wisdom. He 
is neither darkness nor light, neither error 
nor truth’; and so on. More important than 
Jobn’s translation of Dionysius are his own 
writings, especially ‘De Divisione Nature,’ 
which was condemned by the Pope in 1225. 
His treatise against Gottschalk caused a 
small earthquake. (Maurice, in his ‘Me- 
diwval Philosophy,’ p. 56-79, has an analysis 
of this). Prudentius of Troyes found 77 
heresies in it, but was distanced by a writ- 
er of Lyons who raised the number to 106. 
Besides this predestinarian controversy, 
John took part in that concerning the sacra- 
ments, but if he wrote a tractate on this sub- 
ject it has perished. Miss Gardner reasona- 
bly thinks that he ought not to have entered 
into these wordy wars; people could not un- 
derstand him, and he, as an abstract philo- 
sopher, was in a false position when defend- 
ing one side, even that of comparative ra- 
tionality, against relative or absolute fool- 
ishness. 

It is a pity that we know so little per- 
sonally about this sturdy thinker. He was 
born in Ireland, probably after 800, and 
educated there; he went to France about 
847, and till 872 lived at the court, esteemed 
by the King, and doing more or less teach- 
ing. His enemies, including Pope Nicholas 
I., strove to have him displaced, feeling in 
a general way that he was a dangerous man 
and liable to give his pupils new ideas, than 
which nothing could be worse; but the King 
seems to have stood by him, thereby aton- 
ing for many sins. We need not believe 
too firmly in the joke about sot and Scot and 
the table between—though on this John’s 
fame in some quarters seems to be largely 
based; nor in the legend that he went to 
England when old, and was murdered by his 
scholars with their pens at Malmesbury. 
But after his patron’s death (in 877) he 
must have been comparatively friendless 
and unprotected; he held no benefice or de- 
finite post, and his name was a synonym 
for heresy. A few centuries later he might 
bave been burned with his books. As it was, 
the evening of his life can hardly have been 
serene, and nobody, it seems, had sense 
enough to note his death-date. 

His greatness, as Miss Gardner says and 
shows, lay in this, that he was a spiritualiz- 
er as against the materialists and tradition- 
alists of his time, a free-thinker as against 
the ‘musty schoolmen” who followed him; 
a soldier of the Lord and of liberty, 
standing alone for principles which nobody 








but himself apprehended, and which it was 
left for far-distant ages to develop and 
popularize. As such he claims our respect- 
ful remembrance. Here, in a momentous 
sentence, is the root of the matter: “Au- 
thority proceeds from right reason, not rea- 
son from authority. Rightful authority 
seems to me nothing else than truth dis- 
covered by the power of reason, and com- 
mitted to writing.’’ And here is a sufficient- 
ly modern sentiment: ‘Let each one make 
the most of his own views, until that light 
shall come which turns into darkness the 
light of those who deal falsely in wis- 
dom, and turns to light the darkness of 
those who discern things rightly.” 





On the Theory and Practice of Art-Enamel- 
ling upon Metals. By Henry Cunynghame, 
M.A., of the Home Department, with illus- 
trations. Westminster: Archibald Consta 
ble & Co. 1899. Pp. xvi, 136. 


The author of this book is announced on 
the title-page as being in an employ 
not exactly identified with artistic manufac- 
ture, and one is sorry for this apparent 
classing of him among outsiders. The book 
itself reads as if it had been written by one 
who knew much of the practical side of the 
art.’ Whatever the words quoted may sig- 
nify, they do not seem to point to the posi- 
tion of a master-workman, which is what 
the preface and introduction and the phras- 
ing of the book itself would lead one to 
think the writer. The preface contains a 
plea, all the more touching and serious be- 
cause of its brevity, for the fast diminishing 
number of artist workmen who have been 
accustomed to work for themselves, in their 
own lodgings, and with some independence 
of method and design. He thinks that there 
are many such in Paris even yet, but that in 
London there are few who work in any way 
“out of the common.” The introduction, 
thirty-three pages long, contains a very in- 
teresting historical sketch of enamelling up- 
on metal, and a rather careful statement of 
the differences between enamelling in the 
proper sense and those modern processes 
which go by the name of enamelling, but 
with obvious misuse of the term. 

If one expects to find uniform accuracy in 
sucha chapter, he will generally be disap- 
pointed; and accordingly it is impossible 
to admit the statement on page 2 that enam- 
elling will not adhere to brass, which in- 
deed is contradicted by a statement on page 
10; and yet this contradiction and this error 
are rather’ apparent than real, and it ap- 
pears that the writer was thinking first of 
one process and then of another when 
these statements were written down. It is, 
of course, an error to say that the pointed 
arch was invented in the twelfth century, for 
it had been known long before, and was in 
no sense created by the first Gothic archi- 
tects. It is also hardly within the author's 
scope to dwell, as he does, upon the ‘‘didac- 
tic character of medizwval sacred art,’ as on 
page 14; and the discussion on page 23 of 
the lack of interest for the ordinary mind of 
classic or pseudo-classic subjects is proba- 
bly contradicted by historical evidence. The 
writer evidently understands that splendor 
of color and beautiful composition in line 
and in color-masses are what artists in 
enamelling are seeking; but in his capacity 
as an English writer for general reading he 
is unable to maintain that too boldly, and 
thinks it essential to deal with the ‘“‘sub- 
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ject’”’ in its literary or its moral and reli- 
gious aspect. These comments apart, the use- 
ful criticism and description contained in 
this introduction are really surprising in 
amount and in quality. It is incomplete only 
in the sense that it is brief, and any person 
interested in the subject should read this 
chapter with care, and more than once. It is, 
however, to be regretted that it is only of 
European art that our writer treats, and 
that the two final paragraphs of his intro- 
duction, devoted to Japanese and Chinese 
enamels, are as misleading as possible, both 
in fact and in critical tone. 

The rest of the book is divided into chap- 
ters on the choice of a style; on Limoges 
enamels and their make; on cloisonné 
enamels, and imitation gems; and on the 
practical making of the enamel colors 
themselves. Although the writer says that 
he hardly expects enamellers to make their 
own colors, he evidently thinks that they 
had better do so if they want to be well 
treated. 





The English Income Tax. With Special Ref- 
erence to Administration and Method of 
Assessment. By Joseph A. Hill, Ph.D. Pub- 
lished for the American Economic Associa- 
tion by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. (Economic Studies, Vol. IV., No. 
4-5.) 


Considering the importance of the English 
income tax, both as a source of revenue and 
as an adjustable means of effecting a bal- 
ance of income and expenditure in the an- 
nual budget, one might expect to find com- 
prehensive treatises upon its establishment, 
administration, and method of assessment, 
written by English economists familiar with 
its practical working;-~but no such treatises 
have been written, and it has been left for 
an American to work over the excellent ma- 
terial buried in parliamentary documents, in 
reports of commissions, and in the annual 
budget speeches and debates extending over 
a period of more than half a century. This 
work is thoroughly well done by Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill. It may be observed, in passing, that 
the indifference of English economists itself 
bears witness to the satisfactory character 
of the tax and to general efficiency in its ad- 
ministration in that country. 

Dr. Hill devotes a brief introductory chap- 
ter to an historical account of the tax, and 
to a consideration of some of the general 
reasons for its survival as a fiscal resource. 
A tax on income was levied ‘under Pitt, at 
the end of the last century (1798), and as- 
sumed its present form early in this cen- 
tury (1803). As a war tax, it continued 
to be levied until the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, when it was discontinued, to be re- 
vived by Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, ‘‘partly 
to provide for a deficit in the budget, and 
partly to enable him to make certain re- 
ductions and reforms in the complicated 
system of protective import duties.” In 
spite of “complaint on the part of tax- 
payers and adverse criticism by statesmen, 
politicians, and writers on finance,’ and in 
spite of efforts on the part of the early 
Chancellors to avoid continuing the tax, it 
has been renewed from year to year for more 
than fifty years, the rate being adjusted 
to current needs; and It is to-day, ‘‘although 
still, in form, a temporary tax, requiring for 
ita continuance an annual renewal by act 
of Parliament, in all probability as firmly 
established and as permanent as any part of 








. 


the revenue system.’’ The tax yielded ap- 
proximately $90,000,000 in the year 1898-99 
and Dr. Hill regarding 
it, 
part of the permanent or ordinary revenues, 
the tax has repeatedly proved to be a valu- 
able resource for an emergency; througi 
iis instrumentality, more than one Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, under conditions 
of more or less difficulty, has succeeded in 
maintaining that close adjustment of rev- 
enue to expenditure which the excellent 
traditions of the English system of finance 
required of him.”’ 


is led to observe, 


Although the general principle of progres- 
sion is nowhere recognized, the tax, in its 
practical working, is, in consequence of cer- 
tain abatements and exemptions allowed, 
progressive on all incomes of £700 or less. 
Incomes of £150 are altogether exempt from 
taxation. On incomes of from £150 to £400, 
an abatement of £160 is allowed; and on in- 
comes of £400 to £500, an abatement of 
£150; £500 to £600, an abatement of £120; 
£600 to £700, of £70. As a consequence of 
these abatements and exemptions, atax of 8d. 
in the pound is graduated on incomes below 
£700 by an easy progression from complete 
exemption on incomes below £150 to an 
amount equivalent to a tax of 3 1-3 per cent. 
on the total income, where the income is 
above £700. The allowance of exemptions 
and abatements of the tax on small in- 
comes involves a knowledge of the amount 
uf the tax paid by the individual, as well as 
of the amount of his property or income. 


Under any system of indirect taxation the 


amount ultimately paid by the individual 
cannot be determined or regulated; and con- 
sequently no abatement 
made. 

The obscurity attaching to the incidence 
of all forms of indirect tax, while it facili- 
tates the payment of taxes and avoids fric- 
tion, has, nevertheless, one unfortunate con- 
sequence in that it breeds popular indif- 
ference to the action of legislative bodies 
in voting away public moneys for miscella- 
neous purposes. The cost to the taxpayer 
is obscured by indirectness in the assessment 
of the tax. This tendency to extravagance 
is one of the ‘thief dangers attaching to in- 
direct forms of taxation. It is fostered in 
the popular indifference regarding the em- 
ployment of public revenues. Considering 
the services performed by his Government, 
an American pays more out of a given in- 
come than he would have to pay were he 
living under any one of the European gov- 
ernments. He delights in free, extravagant, 
even wasteful, expenditures; delights to see 
public works undertaken, wages paid free- 
ly for incompetent service, and men em- 
ployed in great numbers as needless super- 
numeraries—because all this seems to oc- 
cur at nobody’s expense. An equitable as- 
sessment of direct taxes, in a form which 
should enable each citizen to estimate the 
cost to him individually of this lavishness, 
would constitute a wholesome check upon 
public disbursements. The taxpayer needs 
to feel that he ultimately earns the wages 
paid out to idle supernumeraries in the 
employ of the Government. If the tax could 
be levied upon him directly in a lump sum 


of the tax can be 


which should increase with the extravagance 


of the Government, the inconvenience of 


paying it would undoubtedly dissipate his 


.indifference to its amount, and so arouse in 
him a keen interest in true economy. 


In England, taxpayers have always guard- 


that, “besides constituting an important | 








ed jealously the right of the Government to 
assess taxes upon them, keeping careful ac- 
count of amounts granted to the crown, and 
requiring careful account of their expendi- 
ture. English practice and experience are 
particularly instructive on this point. There 
is no confusion regarding the sources of 
public revenues, no confusion of taxpaying 
with subsidization of industry, no effort to 
wield the tax-levying power as a means of 
disbursing political favor, or as a means of 
keeping wages high. These notions have 
been outgrown. The English taxpayer re- 
gards the payment of a tax as a reduction 
of his personal income, and looks to re- 
ceive an account of its expenditure 

It may be observed, however, that, in the 
assessment and collection of the income tax, 
as is not uncommonly the case in English 
experience, the original intent and purpose 
of the statute has been materially modified 
in practice, so that the effectiveness of the 
tax, under the present methed of assessing 
and collecting it, is a consequence of admin- 
istrative experience and of common usage, 
rather than of ingenuity on the part of leg- 
islators. As it stands on the statute-book, 
the law is an evidence of the Englishman’s 
ability to think concretely if not clearly, 
while the successful working of the law is 
an evidence of his capacity for solving con- 
crete problems practically, if unintelligently 
In his study of the subject Dr. Hill has, 
therefore, wisely not confined his researches 
to the legislative aspects, but has given due 
consideration (to common practice in 
sessing and collecting the tax at the present 
time. In view of the recent effort to estab- 
lish a tax on incomes in the United States, 
this study of the English 
particularly apropos, whether Congress is 
likely or note in the future to make other 
attempts looking to the 


as- 


income tax is 


direct assessment 


of incomes. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee. Vol. LXIII. Wordsworth- 
Zuylestein. London: Smith, Elder & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan. With Indexes to 
vols. i.-xiv. 1900. 


The completion of this noble enterprise 
offers several grounds for congratulafion. 
One is, that it has been steadily prosecuted 
for eighteen years, a volume appearing af- 
ter the first (in 1885) “with unbroken pune- 
tuality on quarter-day.”’ 
Another is, that it has been thus persevered 
in by the London publishers in the face of 
a certain and heavy deficit. And a third, that 
(omitting a supplementary volume or two) 
the close of the century sees the end of 
the job. At the outset, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
alone appeared upon the title-page as edi- 
itor. With volume xxil. Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
hame was joined to his; with volume xxvil. 
Mr. Lee remained alone and so continued, 
though Mr. Stephen did not cease to be a 
most important contributor, and has two 
significant articles, on Wordsworth and on 
the poet Young, in the concluding volume 
A patriotic disinterestedness has thus been 
combined with sound physical endurance and 
with uncommon good luck. 

Mr. Lee's Shakspere has been thought 
worthy of separate publication, and some 
others of these biographies, nearly as full 
and elaborate, would merit a like distinc- 
tion; but it has been less the plan of the 
Dictionary to make a finished appreciation, 
literary or historical, than to supply a faith- 


every successive 
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ful chronicle of leading facts and incidents 
in each career. Add to this a scrupulous in- 
dication of sources and authorities, which is 
one of the prime values of the work. No- 
toriety as well as fame has been a ticket of 
admission, and even criminals have their 


place beside saints and heroes. In the vol- 
ume before us, we pass from Wycliffe, 
Wordsworth, and Young, from Elihu Yale, 
to Worth, the Parisian dressmaker, and to 
the Quakeress, Mrs. Patience Wright, a na- 
tive of Bordentown, N. J., who was a wax 
modeller of the last century, and one of 
Franklin’s spies and correspondents in Eng- 
land. The theatrical profession has been 
carefully looked after from the first, along 
with artists, inventors, poets, novelists, 
men of science, warriors, and philanthro- 
pists. As the latest discussion of a great 
many historical personages, the Dictionary 
is certain to be resorted to for years tocome, 
but its enormous utility consists in snatch- 
ing from oblivion hundreds if not thousands 
of untitled persons, honorable middle-class 
ancestors to unborn generations who will 
long resort to this record for genealogical 
origins. Numbers of these had earned the 
gratitude of mankind, yet had made little 
noise and must have escaped the ordinary 
biographical dictionary. Again and again 
the family is cited as the chief if not the 
sole source of information. Finally, in the 
case of writers, the bibliographic details are 
as convenient as they are precious; and 
much attention has been given to portrai- 
ture. 


Another function of the Dictionary is in- 
cidental, but it is not small. The writing of 
brief biographies for such a work is an art 
for which few are naturally fitted, and which 
fewcan learn by apprenticeship. No doubt the 
editorial control here has beer constant and 
efficient, and the product a joint one. Even 
so the articles are worthy models of com- 
pression. Mr. Stephen, however, may be sin- 
gled out as exhibiting an ideal capacity as 
editor and contributor. His articles are ex- 
traordinarily compact of information, while 
relieved of all dulness and enlivened by a 
pithy humor that has no equal. His charac- 
terizations, more or less sparingly indulged 
in, are likewise masterly and preéminent. 
Nor does his well-known style suffer from 
the constraint of space and matter-of-fact 
narration. Every notice that bears his in- 
itlals deserves careful study on the part of 
those who would excel in one of the most 
difficult branches of literature, usually given 
over to hacks, 


The volume which elicits these remarks is 
prefaced by a statistical account of this 
unrivalled Dictionary, whose inception we 
owe to Mr. George M. Smith, head of the 
London firm, and whose monument, aere 


We learn here that the 
notices of 29,120 men and 
women, comprehended in almost exactly the 
same number of pages. A tabular attempt 


perennius, it is. 
series contains 


is made on this basis to weigh the compara- 
tive worth of the centuries in which the 
subjects flourished, and there is much other 
curious matter concerning the most numer- 


ous surnames, etc. While Smith is still at 
the front, and Jones next, but at a consid- 
erable distance, and Brown only fifth, Rob- 
inson is at the tail end. The contributors 
have numbered altogether 653, and show not 
a few of the summits of learning and intel- 
lect in the British Isles. The early settlers 
in America have been lopked after by that 
competent student, Mr. J. A. Doyle, to whose 





department we have constantly called atten- 
tion in noticing the successive volumes. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is the only cis-Atlantic con- 
tributor mentioned, we think, except Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens, who, perhaps, ceased to 
write on coming to this country to reside. 


Some Colonial Mansions, and Those Who 
Have Lived in Them. With genealogies 
of the various families mentioned. Edited 
by Thomas Allen Glenn, Member of the 
Historical, Genealogical, and Colonial So- 
cieties of Pennsylvania, etc. Volume I. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 1898. 
Also, Second Series. 1900. 


This work consists of separate essays, 
some of which are signed by Henry T. 
Coates, one by Kate Mason Rowland, and 
one by Samuel Troth, while the greater 
number are not signed at all. The chief 
purpose of the editor has evidently been to 
preserve the records of the ancient families, 
the Stocktons, the Van Rensselaers, the 
Carters of Virginia and the Carrolls of 
Maryland, the Brandons and the Randolphs, 
the Washingtons and the Jeffersons, the 
descendants of Mad Anthony Wayne and of 
the elegant Gen. Schuyler. Twenty-one an- 
cient estates, with their manor-houses and 
the families which inhabited them, are de- 
scribed and discussed in what seems a 
trustworthy fashion. Each chapter, more- 
over, is followed by a genealogy of the 


family with which it had been con- 
cerned; and whether these genealogies 
are more accurate than the famous 


English ones of Burke and his congeners 
is a question which it is better not to raise. 
As they are much shorter, with no great 
chance for romancing about crusaders and 
Irish kings, and as they are the genealogies 
of the very few notable families among a 
crowd of nobodies, they may be more trust- 
worthy tban the famous combinations ot 
assumption and falsehood which make up 
the books of European gentlefolk; but it 
would be unsafe to assert this as a fact. 
What is attractive about the work is the 
close identification of the family life in each 
instance with the house itself in which that 
life was led. To have given plans of that 
house would have been, perhaps, to come 
too near to the family life, and would have 
been in any event an expensive and trouble- 
some job; for the draftsman who knows 
how to “measure up” an old house is not 
the same man as he who carries the camera, 
and it appears that in America, at least, he 
is hard to come by. 

The architectural value of this work is, 
however, considerable. Each of the old 
houses is given in a very satisfying process- 
print, and usually in more than one, in sepa- 
rate inserted plates; and besides these there 
are a good many photographs of interiors 
and exteriors, reproduced in half-tone and 
printed with the text. Family portraits, of 
course, are reproduced in considerable num- 
bers, and there are also cuts of arms in 
sketchy but apparently accurate drawing. 
Thus, to take an important instance, the 
Carters of Virginia, to whom a double es- 
say, or one divided into two parts, is devoted, 
have, by way of illustration, nineteen pho- 
tographic views of their buildings, and the 
same number of family portraits, not count- 
ing heraldic achlevements; and some of the 
views of the old mansions are really of sur- 
prising interest, and more valuable hints 





for the architects of our day who are trying 


to do the neo-classic in a simple way, than 
many a book which is expressly devoted to 
architectural] subjects. There are other 
houses more attractive in their external as- 
pect or more important than any of these, 
and one of them is certainly the great man- 
sion of Doughoregan Manor, which was the 
seat of Charles Carroll and his successors, 
the family which gave by their social and 
religious influence so remarkable and special 
a character to the colony of Maryland. 

The character of the first series is well 
kept up in the second, with, perhaps, the 
additional attractiveness of providing a 
somewhat larger scale for the illustrations. 
None of the houses given in the second 
series are quite as important as one or two 
of the first lot, but they are equally in- 
structive to the student of our earliest ar- 
chitecture—that of the “Georgian period." 


A Study of the Greek Paan. By Arthur 
Fairbanks, Ph.D. [Cornell University 
Studies.] Macmillan. 


Dr. Fairbanks’s thesis is an interesting 
and thorough investigation of the origin and 
development of the pewan—a word used with 
a range almost as wide as the word hymn, 
and more specifically to designate a hymn to 
Apollo, and also as an epithet of Apollo and 
less commonly of other deities. In English 
usage we constantly apply the term to a 
hymn of victory, and we associate this 
meaning with it almost exclusively. Was it 
primarily a song of thanksgiving, as some 
distinguished German scholars have main- 
tained, or a song peculiar to the worship of 
Apollo and Artemis; or are these uses sec- 
ondary and derivative, or transferred from 
an earlier and restricted application to a 
special god whose function was later merged 
in the powers of greater deities of the pan- 
theon? Dr. Fairbanks’s answer to this ques- 
tion has, on the whole, the merit of con- 
sistency and a satisfactory logical develop- 
ment. He assumes the existence of an old 
deity, Pean (Madv), who in Homer is the 
physician of the Olympic deities, and the 
patron of human physicians, a minor god 
of healing. In Hesiod, this deity is express- 
ly distinguished from Apollo, and his in- 
dividuality seems clearly attested in pas- 
sages of Solon, of Aeschylus, and of Pindar. 
Later he seems to vanish into a shadow of 
Apollo, or to become merged and identified 
with Asclepios. His ghost faintly reappears 
from time to time in inscriptions or epithets 
or ceremonial usage. We can hardly doubt 
his existence as a local deity anterior per- 
haps to Apollo. 

But it may be plausibly suggested that this 
deity is simply a name born of the refrain 
used in the worship of Apollo. Such a whims 
sical genesis we are quite certain has taken 
place in several cases, notably and assured- 
ly in the following. There is no question 
that the youth Linos, who was lamented in 
the Linos song, got his name and his exis- 
tence from the Semitic refrain ai lenu (woe 
to us!), which the Greeks borrowed in their 
refrain Adonais manufactured 
somewhat similarly from the foreign refrain 
Adon ai; and many epithets of Bacchus and 
other deities arise simply from the cries 
with which they were invoked in prayer and 
worship. Hence the god Pean might be sim- 
ply an echo of the cry pwan; and the hymn 
may be anterior to the god. 

There are very good reasons, however, for 


aidwov, is 





believing the reverse. He appears in Homer 
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as an independent being, and he never to- 
tally disappears from the pantheon. “The 
pean is a healing song because it is ad- 
dressed to the god of healing.”’ If we grant 
this, it must be admitted that the other 
meaning and uses of the pwan flow very 
smoothly and consistently; if we start with 
the assumption made by~ Schwalbe and 
others, that it was originally a song of 
praise and thanksgiving to Apollo, our 
course is jolting and up hill. The pwan was 
chanted before battle, it was sung after a 
victory, it was used with sacrifices before 
important undertakings, it was used in the 
ordinary worship of Apollo (or, later, of any 
other deity), it was sung with a libation at 
the banquet or symposium, it was sung at 
marriages. How are we going to reconcile 
these diverse uses; how, especially, with 
the supposition that it was 
thanksgiving? In the opening of the 
“Oedipus Tyrannus,’’ we are told that “the 
pan rises loud, mingled with groans of dis- 
tress.” 
the pzan is necessarily a_ thanksgiving. 
quite simple if we take the unanimous 
definition of the scholiasts, the “pean is a 
hymn sung for relief from plague or evi},”’ 
and, hence, assume that it is primarily a 
prayer for freedom from illness or distress, 
addressed to the Healer. 
the situation in the ‘‘Oedipus,’’ where the 
people are praying for deliverance from the 
visitation of the plague. With a wider 
application, it is used to avert any future or 
imminent peril. 
to escape with her brother, and their ship 
is suddenly driven back by wind and tide 
towards the inhospitable coast of the Tau- 
rians, she chants a prayer for help to Ar- 
temis, and at the same time a paan is re- 
sponsively sung by the sailors. 

In like manner, we find the pwzan, as a rule, 


primarily a | 





Such a passage is very awkward if | 


it is always preceded by a libation and by 
sacrifices, and followed by the battle-cry 
as the soldiers rush to the attack. The sym- 
posium can hardly be reckoned an “‘im- 
portant undertaking’; but it was an occa- 
sion on which libation was offered and the 
presence of the gods was recognized. The 
pean which Iphigenia was represented, with 
pathetic contrast, as having sung, with 
“fresh, virginal voice at her father’s table,” 
was only an extension of the original use 
of the hymn. At a very early date it be- 
came associated with the worship of Apollo. 
Nothing could be more natural, as Apollo 
was preéminently adegicacos, the averter of 
evil. It was easily transferred later to his 
son Asklepios; the pean of Isyllos, found at 
Epidaurus, is addressed equally to Apollo 
and to Asklepios, the god of healing. Next 
the scope of the hymn is widened to include 
other deities; at the banquet, it is often ad- 
dressed to Zeus, the Saviour. The marriage 
feast is simply a variety of the symposium. 
The pan of victory is an altar-hymn, or a 


| processional accompanying the festal sacri- 
The key to the various meanings is really | 


fice by which a triumph was celebrated. Dr. 


| Fairbanks is very particular in maintaining 


This is exactly | 


| divine Physician never received his fee of | 


that this was an expression of joy and nev- 
er a thanksgiving. But if it was primarily 
addressed to a certain Paan as a petition 





for deliverance from ill, what prevents its | 
being converted into a thanksgiving to the 
same deity for salvation actually bestowed? 
It would, on the contrary, be strange if the | 


} incense and gratitude. 


When Iphigenia is trying | 


joined with the sacrifices that preceded any | 


important undertaking: for example, when 


the Athenian fleets weighed anchor for the | 


Sicilian expedition, it forms one of the fea- 
tures of the striking scene described by 
Thucydides, and one of the elements of con- 
trast in his artistic picture of the ruin that 
followed. Naturally, therefore, it was chant- 
ed before joining battle; on such occasions, 
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